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CHAPTER IV. 


TONY STRETTON MAKES A PROPOSAL. 


REGULAR as Warrisden had declared the lives of the truants to be, 
on the night following the dance at Lady Millingham’s there came 
a break in the monotony of their habits. For once in a way they 
did not leave the house in their search for light and colour as 
soon as they were;free. They stayed on in their own sitting-room. 
But it seemed that they had nothing to speak about. Millie 
Stretton sat at the table, staring at the wall in front of her, 
moody and despairing. Tony Stretton leaned against the em- 
brasure of the window, now and then glancing remorsefully at his 
wife, now and then looking angrily up to the ceiling where the 
heavy footsteps of a man treading up and down the room above 
sounded measured and unceasing. 

Tony lifted a corner of the blind and looked eae 

‘ There’s a party next door,’ he said, ‘there was another at 
Lady Millingham’s last night. You should have been at both, 
Millie, and you were at neither. Upon my word, it’s rough.’ 

He dropped the blind and came over to her side. He knew 
quite well what parties and entertainments meant to her. She 
loved them, and it seemed to him natural and right that 
she should. Light, admiration, laughter and gaiety, and fine 
frocks—these things she was born to enjoy, and he himself 
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had in the old days taken a great pride in watching her enjoy- 
ment. But it was not merely the feeling that she had been 
stripped of what was her due through him which troubled him 
to-night. Other and deeper thoughts were vaguely stirring in 
his mind. 

‘We have quarrelled again to-night, Millie,’ he continued 
remorsefully. ‘Here we are cooped up together with just our- 
selves to rely upon to pull through these bad years, and we have 
quarrelled again.’ 

Millie shrugged her shoulders. 

‘How did it begin?’ he asked. ‘Upon my word I don’t 
remember. Oh yes, I > and Millie interrupted him. 

‘What does it matter, Tony, how the quarrel began? It did 
begin, and another will begin to-morrow. We can’t help ourselves, 
and you have given the reason. Here we are cooped up by our- 
selves with nothing else to do.’ 

Tony pulled thoughtfully at his moustache. 

‘ And we swore off quarrelling too. When was that?’ 

‘ Yesterday.’ 

‘Yesterday !’ exclaimed Tony with a start of surprise. ‘ By 
George, so it was. Only yesterday.’ 

Millie looked up at him, and the trouble upon his face brought 
a smile to hers. She laid a hand upon his arm. 

‘It’s no use swearing off, Tony,’ she said. ‘We are both of us 
living all the time in a state of exasperation. I just—tingle with 
it, there’s no other word. And the least, smallest thing, which goes 
wrong sets us quarrelling. I don’t think either of us is to 
blame. The house alone gets on our nerves, doesn’t it? These 
great empty, silent, dingy rooms, with their tarnished funiture. 
Oh! they are horrible! I wander through them sometimes and 
it always seems to me that, a long time ago, people lived here 
who suddenly felt one morning that they couldn’t stand it for 
a single moment longer, and ran out and locked the street door 
behind them; and I have almost done it myself. The very sun- 
light comes through the windows timidly, as if it knew it had no 
right here at all.’ 

She leaned back in her chair, looking at Tony with eyes that 
were hopeless and almost haggard. As Tony listened to her out- 
burst the remorse deepened on his face. 

‘If I could have foreseen all this, I would have spared you it, 
Millie,’ he said. ‘I would, upon my word.’ He drew up a chair 
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to the table, and, sitting down, said in a more cheerful voice: 
‘ Let’s talk it over, and see if we can’t find a remedy.’ 

Millie shook her head. 

‘We talked it over yesterday.’ 

‘Yes, so we did.’ 

‘And quarrelled an hour after we had talked it over.’ 

‘We did that too, Tony agreed, despondently. His little 
spark of hopefulness was put out and he sat in silence. His wife 
too did not speak, and in a short while it occurred to him that the 
silence was more complete than it had been a few minutes ago. 
It seemed that a noise had ceased, and a noise which, unnoticed 
before, had become noticeable by its cessation. He looked up to 
the ceiling. The heavy footsteps no longer dragged upon the 
floor overhead. Tony sprang up. 

‘There! He is in bed,’ he exclaimed. ‘Shall we go out ?’ 

‘Not to-night,’ replied Millie. 

He could make no proposal that night which was welcomed, 
and as he walked over to the mantelshelf and filled his pipe, there 
was something in his attitude and bearing which showed to Millie 
that the quick rebuff had hurt. 

‘I can’t pretend to-night, Tony, and that’s the truth,’ she 
added in a kinder voice. ‘For, after all, I do only pretend nowa- 
days that I find the Savoy amusing.’ 

Tony turned slowly round with the lighted match in his hand 
and stared at his wife. He was a man slow in thought, and when 
his thoughts compelled expression, laborious in words. The 
deeper thoughts which had begun of late to take shape in his 
mind stirred again at her words. 

‘ You have owned it,’ he said. 

‘It had been pretence with you too, then ?’ she asked, looking 
up in surprise. 

Tony puffed at his pipe. 

‘Of late, yes,’ he replied. ‘Perhaps chiefly since I saw that 
you were pretending.’ 

He came back to her side and looked fora long time steadily at 
her whilehe thought. It was a surprise to Millie that he had 
noticed her pretence, as much of a surprise as that he had been 
pretending too. For she knew him to be at once slow to notice any 
change in others and quick to betray it in himself. But she was 
not aware how wide a place she filled in all his thoughts, partly 
because her own nature with its facile emotions made her unable 
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to conceive a devotion which was engrossing, and partly because 
Tony himself had no aptitude for expressing such a devotion and 
indeed would have shrunk from its expression had the aptitude 
been his. But she did fill that wide place. Very slowly he had 
begun to watch her, very slowly and dimly certain convictions 
were taking shape, very gradually he was drawing nearer and 
nearer to a knowledge that a great risk must be taken and a great 
sacrifice made partly by him, partly too by her. Some part of 
his trouble he now spoke to her. 

‘It wasn’t pretence a year ago, Millie,’ he said wistfully. ‘That's 
what bothers me. We enjoyed slipping away quietly when the 
house was quiet, and snatching some of the light, some of the 
laughter the others have any time they want it. It made up for 

.the days, it was fun then, Millie, wasn’t it? Upon my word I 
believe we enjoyed our life, yes, even this life, a yearago. Do you 
remember how we used to drive home laughing over what we had 
seen, talking about the few people we had spoken to? It wasn’t 
until we had turned the latch-key in the door, and crept into the 
hall—_—’ 

‘ And passed the library door,’ Millie interrupted, with a little 
shiver. 

Tony Stretton stopped fora moment. Then he resumed in a 
lower voice: ‘ Yes, it wasn’t until we had passed the library door 
that the gloom settled down again. But now the fun’s all over, at 
the latest when the lights go down in the supper room, and often 
before we have got to them at all. We were happy last year ’—and 
he shook her affectionately by the arm—‘ that’s what bothers me.’ 

His wife responded to the gentleness of his voice and action. 

‘ Never mind, Tony,’ she said. ‘ Some day we shall look back 
on all of it—this house and the empty rooms and the quarrels—’ 
she hesitated for a second—‘ Yes, and the library door; we shall 
look back on it all and laugh.’ 

‘Shall we ?’ said Tony suddenly. His face was most serious, 
his voice most doubtful. 

‘Why, what do you mean ?’ asked Millie. Then she added re- 
assuringly : ‘Itmustend sometime. Oh, yes,it can’t last for ever.’ 

‘No,’ replied Tony; ‘ but it can last just long enough.’ 

‘Long enough for what ?’ 

‘Long enough to spoil both our lives altogether.’ 

He was speaking with a manner which was quite strange to 
her. There was a certainty in his voice, there was a gravity too. 
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He had ceased to leave the remedy of their plight to time and 
chance, since, through two years, time and chance had failed them. 
He had been seriously thinking, and as the result of thought he 
had come to definite conclusions. Millie understood that there 
was much more behind the words he had spoken and that he 
meant to say that much more to her to-night. She was 
suddenly aware that she was face to face with issues momentous 
to both of them. She began to be a little afraid. She looked at 
Tony almost as if he were a stranger. 

‘Tony,’ she said faintly, in deprecation. 

‘We must face it, Millie,’ he went on steadily. ‘ This life of 
ours here in this house will come to an end, of course, but how 
will it leave us, you and me? Soured, embittered, quarrelsome, 
or no longer quarrelsome but just indifferent to each other, bored 
by each other?’ He was speaking very slowly, choosing each 
word with difficulty. 

‘Oh, no,’ Millie protested. 

‘It may be even worse than that. Suppose we passed beyond 
indifference to dislike—yes, active dislike. We are both of us 
young, we can both reasonably look forward to long lives, long 
lives of active dislike. There might too be contempt on your side.’ 

Millie stared at her husband. 

‘Contempt ?’ she said, echoing his words in surprise. 

‘Yes. Here are you most unhappy, and I take it sitting 
down. Contempt might come from that.’ 

‘But what else can you do ?’ she said. 

‘Ah,’ said Tony, as though he had been waiting for that 
question, couched in just those words. ‘Ask yourself that 
question often enough, and contempt will come.’ 

This idea of contempt was a new one to Millie, and very 
likely her husband was indiscreet in suggesting its possibility. 
But he was not thinking at all of the unwisdom of his words. 
His thoughts were set on saving the cherished intimacy of their 
life from the ruin which he saw was likely to overtake it. He 
spoke out frankly, not counting the risk. Millie, for her part, 
was not in the mood to estimate the truth of what he said, 
although it remained in her memory. She was rather confused 
by the new aspect which her husband wore. She foresaw that 
he was working towards the disclosure of a plan; and the plan 
would involve changes, great changes, very likely a step 
altogether into the dark. And she hesitated. 
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‘We sha’n’t alter, Tony,’ she said. ‘You can be sure of me, 
can’t you?’ 

‘But we are altering,’ he replied. ‘Already the alteration 
has begun. Did we quarrel a year ago as we do now? We 
enjoyed those evenings when we played truant, a year ago’; and 
then he indulged in a yet greater indiscretion than any which he 
had yet allowed himself to utter. But he was by nature simple 
and completely honest. Whatever occurred to him, that he spoke 
without reserve, and the larger it loomed in his thoughts the 
more strenuous was its utterance upon his lips. He took a seat 
at the table by her side. 

‘I know we are changing. I take myself, and I expect it is 
the same with you. I am—it is difficult to express it—I am 
deadening. I am getting insensible to the things which not very 
long ago moved me very much. I once had a friend who fell ill 
of a slow paralysis which crept up his limbs little by little and he 
hardly noticed its advance. I think that’s happening with me. 
I am losing the associations—that’s the word I want—the 
associations which made one’s recollections valuable, and gave a 
colour to one’s life. For instance, you sang a song last night, 
Millie, one of those coon songs of yours—do you remember? 
You sang it once in Scotland on a summer’s night. I was out- 
side on the lawn, and past the islands across the water, which was 
dark and still, I saw the lights in Oban bay. I thought I would 
never hear that song again without seeing those lights in my 
mind far away across the water clustered together like the lights 
of a distant town. Well, last night all those associations were 
somehow dead. I remembered all right, but without any sort of 
feeling, that that song was a landmark in one’s life. It was 
merely you singing a song, or rather it was merely someone 
singing a song.’ 

It was a laboured speech, and Tony was very glad to have got 
it over. 

‘I am very sorry,’ replied Millie in a low voice. She did not 
show him her face, and he had no notion whatever that his words 
could hardly have failed to hurt. He was too intent upon con- 
vincing her, and too anxious to put his belief before her with 
unmistakable clearness to reflect in what spirit she might receive 
the words. That her first thought would be ‘ He no longer cares’ 
never occurred to him at all, and cheerfully misunderstanding her 
acquiescence, he went on: 
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‘You see that’s bad. It mustn’t go on, Millie. Let’s keep 
what we’ve got. At all costs let us keep that!’ 

‘You mean we must go away?’ said Millie, and Tony 
Stretton did not answer. He rose from his chair and walked 
back to the fireplace and knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
Millie was accustomed to long intervals between her questions 
and his replies, but she was on the alert now. Something in his 
movements and his attitude showed her that he was not thinking 
of what answer he should make. He was already sure upon that 
point. Only the particular answer he found difficult to speak. 
She guessed it on the instant and stood up erect, in alarm. 

‘You mean that you must go away, and that I must remain ?’ 

Tony turned round to her and nodded his head. 

‘Alone! Here?’ she exclaimed, looking round her with a 
shiver. 

‘For a little while. Until I have made a home for you to 
come to. Only till then, Millie. It needn’t be so very long.’ 

‘It will seem ages!’ she cried, ‘ however short it is. Tony, it’s 
impossible.’ 

The tedious days stretched before her in an endless and 
monotonous succession. The great rooms would be yet more 
silent, and more empty than they were; there would be a chill 
throughout all the house; the old man’s exactions would become 
yet more oppressive, since there would be only one to bear them. 
She thought of the long dull evenings, in the faded drawing- 
room. They were bad enough now, those long evenings during 
which she read the evening paper aloud, and Sir John slept, yet 
not so soundly but that he woke the instant her voice stopped, and 
bade her continue. What would they be if Tony were gone, if 
there were no hour or so at the end when they were free to play 
truant if they willed? What she had said was true. She had been 
merely pretending to enjoy their hour of truancy, but she would 
miss it none the less. And in the midst of these thoughts she 
heard Tony’s voice. 

‘It sounds selfish, I know, but it isn’t really. You see, I 
sha’n’t enjoy myself. I have not been brought up to know any- 
thing well or to do anything well—anything, I mean, really useful— 
Tl have a pretty hard time too.’ And then he described to her 
what he thought of doing. He proposed to go out to one of the 
colonies, spend some months on a farm as a hand, and when he 
had learned enough of the methods, and had saved a little money, 
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to get hold of a small farm to which he could ask her to come. 
It was a pretty and a simple scheme, and it ignored the great 
difficulties in the way, such as his ignorance and his lack of 
capital. But he believed in it sincerely, and every word in his 
short and broken sentences proved his belief. He had his way 
that night with Millicent. She was capable of a quick fervour, 
though the fervour might as quickly flicker out. She saw that 
the sacrifice was really upon his side, for upon him would be the 
unaccustomed burden of labour, and the labour would be strange 
and difficult. She rose to his height since he was with her and 
speaking to her with all the conviction of his soul. 

‘ Well, then, go,’she cried. ‘I'll wait here, Tony, till you send 
for me.’ 

And when she passed the library door that night she did not 
even shrink. 


CHAPTER V. 


PAMELA MAKES A PROMISE. 


MILLIE’s enthusiasm for her husband’s plan increased each day. 
The picture which his halting phrases evoked for her, of a little 
farm very far away under Southern skies, charmed her more by 
reason of its novelty than either she or Tony quite understood. 
In the evenings of the following week, long after the footsteps 
overhead had ceased, they sat choosing the site of their house 
and building it. It was to be the exact opposite of their house 
of bondage. The windows should look out over rolling country, 
the simple decorations should be bright of colour, and through 
every cranny the sun should find its way. Millie’s hopes, indeed, 
easily outran her husband’s. She counted the house already 
built, and the door open for her coming. Colour and light bathed 
it in beauty. 

‘There’s my little fortune, Tony,’ she said, when once or twice 
he tried to check the leap of her anticipations; ‘that will provide 
the capital.’ 

‘I knew you would offer it,’ Tony replied simply. ‘Your help 
will shorten our separation by a good deal. So I’ll take half.’ 

‘All!’ cried Millie. 

‘And what would you do when you wanted a new frock? 
asked Tony, with a smile. 
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Millie shrugged her shoulders. 

‘TI shall join you so soon,’ she said. 

It dawned upon Tony that she was making too little of the 
burden which she would be called upon to bear—the burden of 
dull lonely months in that great shabby house. 

‘It will be a little while before I can send for you, Millie,’ he 
protested. But she paid no heed to the protest. She fetched 
her bank book and added up the figures. 

‘I have three thousand pounds,’ she said. 

‘T'll borrow half,’ he repeated. ‘Of course, I am only borrow- 
ing. Should things go wrong with me, you are sure to get it 
back in the end.’ 

They drove down to Millie’s bank the next morning, and 
fifteen hundred pounds were transferred to his account. 

‘Meanwhile,’ said Tony, as they came out of the door into Pall 
Mall, ‘ we have not yet settled where our farm is to be. I think 
I will go and see Chase.’ 

‘The man in Stepney Green?’ Millie asked. 

‘Yes. He’s the man to help us.’ 

Tony called a cab and drove off. It was late in the afternoon 
when he returned, and he had no opportunity to tell his wife the 
results of his visit before dinner was announced. Millie was in a 
fever to hear his news. Never, even in this house, had an evening 
seemed so long. Sir John sat upright in his high-backed chair, 
and, as was his custom, bade her read aloud the evening paper. 
But that task was beyond her. She pleaded a headache and 
escaped. It seemed to her that hours passed before Tony re- 
joined her. She had come to dread with an intense fear that 
some hindrance would, at any moment, stop their plan. 

‘Well ?’ she asked eagerly, when Tony at last came into their 
sitting-room. 

‘It’s to be horses in Kentucky,’ answered Tony. ‘Farming 
wants more knowledge and a long apprenticeship; but I know a 
little about horses.’ 

‘Splendid !’ cried Millie. ‘ You will go soon ?’ 

‘Ina week. A week is all I need.’ 

Millie was quiet for a little while. Then she asked, with an 
anxious look: 

‘When do you mean to tell your father ?’ 

‘ To-morrow.’ 

‘Don’t,’ said she. She saw his face cloud, she was well aware 
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of his dislike of secrecies, but she was too much afraid that, some- 
how, at the last moment an insuperable obstacle would bar the 
way. ‘Don’t tell him at all,’ she went on. ‘Leave a note for 
him. I will see that it is given to him after you have gone. 
Then he can’t stop you. Please do this, I ask you.’ 

‘How can he stop me?’ 

‘I don’t know; but I am afraid that he will. He could 
threaten to disinherit you; if you disobeyed, he might carry out 
the threat. Give him no opportunity to threaten.’ 

Very reluctantly Tony consented. He had all a man’s objec- 
tions to concealments, she all a woman’s liking for them ; but 
she prevailed, and since the moment of separation was very near, 
they began to retrace their steps through the years of their 
married life, and back beyond them to the days of their first 


acquaintance. Thus it happened that Millie mentioned the 


name of Pamela Mardale, and suddenly Tony drew himself upright 
in his chair. 

‘Is she in town, I wonder ?’ he asked, rather of himself than 
of his wife. 

‘Most likely,’ Millie replied. ‘Why?’ 

‘I think I must try to see her before I go,’ said Tony 
thoughtfully ; and more than once during the evening he looked 
with anxiety towards his wife; but in his look there was some 
perplexity too. 

He tried next day; for he borrowed a horse from a friend, and 
rode out into the Row at eleven o’clock. As he passed through 
the gates of Hyde Park he saw Pamela turning her horse on 
the edge of the sand. She saw him at the same moment and 
waited. 

‘You are a stranger here,’ she said, with a smile, as he joined 
her. 

‘Here and everywhere,’ he replied. ‘I came out on purpose 
to find you.’ 

Pamela glanced at Tony curiously. Only a few days had 
passed since Warrisden had pointed out the truants from the 
window of Lady Millingham’s house and had speculated upon the 
seclusion of their lives. The memory of that evening was still 
fresh in her mind. 

‘I want to ask you a question.’ 

‘ Ask it and I'll answer,’ she replied carelessly. 

‘You were Millie’s bridesmaid ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ 
‘ You saw a good deal of her before we were married ?’ 
‘Yes.’ 


They were riding down the Row at a walk under the trees, 
Pamela wondering to what these questions were to lead, Tony 
slowly formulating the point which troubled him. 

‘Before Millie and I were engaged,’ he went on, ‘ before indeed 
there was any likelihood of our being engaged, you once said to 
me something about her.’ 

‘T did ?’ 

‘Yes. I remembered it last night. And it rather worries me. 
I should like you to explain what you meant. You said, “ The 
man who marries her should never leave her. If he goes away 
shooting big game, he should take her with him. On no account 
must she be left behind.” ’ 

It was a day cloudless and bright. Over towards the 
Serpentine the heat filled the air with a soft screen of mist, and 
at the bottom of the Row the rhododendrons glowed. As Pamela 
and Tony went forward at a walk the sunlight slanting through 
the leaves now shone upon their faces and now left them in shade. 
And when it fell bright upon Pamela it lit up a countenance 
which was greatly troubled. She did not, however, deny that she 
had used the words. She did not pretend that she had forgotten 
their application. 

‘You remember what I said?’ she remarked. ‘It is a long 
while ago.’ 

‘Before that,’ he explained, ‘I had begun to notice all that 
was said of Millie.’ 

‘I spoke the words generally, perhaps too carelessly.’ 

‘Yet not without a reason,’ Tony insisted. ‘That’s not your 
way.’ 

Pamela made no reply fora moment ortwo. Then she patted 
her horse’s head, and said softly : 

‘Not without a reason.’ She admitted his contention frankly. 
She did more, for she turned in her saddle towards him and, 
looking straight into his face, said : 

‘TI was not giving you advice at the time. But, had I been, 
I should have said just those words. I say them again now.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

Tony put his question very earnestly. He held Pamela in a 
great respect, believing her clear-sighted beyond her fellows. He 
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was indeed a little timid in her presence as a rule, for she over- 
awed him, though all unconsciously. Nothing of this timidity, 
however, showed now. ‘That was what I came out to ask you. 
Why ?’ 

Again Pamela attempted no evasion. 

‘TI can’t tell you,’ she said quietly. 

‘ You promised.’ 

‘I break the promise.’ 

Tony looked wistfully at his companion. That the perplexing 


words had been spoken with a definite meaning he had felt sure 7 
from the moment when he had remembered them. And her | 
refusal to explain proved to him that the meaning was a very | 
serious one—one indeed which he ought to know and take into | 


account, 


and I am leaving Millie behind.’ 

Pamela was startled. She turned quickly towards him. 

‘Must you?’ she said, and before he could answer she 
recovered from her surprise. ‘ Never mind,’ she continued ; ‘shall 
we ride on?’ and she put her horse to atrot. It was not her 
business to advise or to interfere. She had said too much already. 
She meant to remain the looker-on. 

Stretton, however, was not upon this occasion to be so easily 
suppressed. He kept level with her, and as they rode he told her 
something of the life which Millie and he had led in the big 
lonely house in Berkeley Square ; and in spite of herself Pamela 
was interested. She had a sudden wish that Alan Warrisden was 
riding with them too, so that he might hear his mystery resolved ; 
she had a sudden vision of his face, keen as a boy’s, as he 
listened. 

‘I saw Millie and you a few nights ago. I was at a dance 
close by, and I was surprised to see you. I thought you had left 
London,’ she said. 

‘No; butI am leaving,’ Stretton returned ; and he went on to 
describe that idyllic future which Millie and he had allotted to 
themselves. The summer sunlight was golden in the air about 
them ; already it seemed that new fresh life was beginning. ‘I 
shall breed horses in Kentucky. I was recommended to it by an 
East End parson called Chase who runs a mission on Stepney 
Green. I used to keep order in a billiard room at his mission 
one night a week, when I was quartered at the Tower. A queer 





‘I ask you to explain,’ he urged, ‘because I am going away, : 
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sort of creature, Chase ; but his judgment’s good, and of course he 
is always meeting all sorts of people.’ 

‘Chase ?’ Pamela repeated ; and she retained the name in her 
memory. 

‘But he doesn’t know Millie,’ said Stretton, ‘and you do. And 
so what you said troubles me very much. If I go away remem- 
bering your words and not understanding them, I shall go away 
uneasy. I shall remain uneasy.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ Pamela replied. ‘I broke a rule of mine in 
saying what I did, a rule not to interfere. And I see now that I 
did very wrong in breaking it. I will not break it again. You 
must forget my words.’ 

There was a quiet decision in her manner which warned Tony 
that no persuasions would induce her to explain. He gave up his 
attempt and turned to another subject. 

‘I have something else to ask—not a question this time, but a 
favour. You could be a very staunch friend, Miss Mardale, if you 
chose. Millie will be lonely after I have gone. You were a great 
friend of hers once—be a friend of hers again.’ 

Pamela hesitated. The promise which he sought on the face 
of it no doubt looked easy of fulfilment. But Tony Stretton had 
been right in one conjecture. She had spoken the words which 
troubled him from a definite reason, and that reason assured her 
now that this promise might lay upon her a burden, and a burden 
of a heavy kind. And she shrank from all burdens. On the 
other hand there was no doubt that she had caused Tony much 
uneasiness. He would go away, on a task which, as she saw very 
clearly, would be more arduous by far than even he suspected 
—he would go away troubled and perplexed. That could not 
be helped. But she might lighten the trouble, and make the 
perplexity less insistent, if she granted the favour which he sought. 
It seemed churlish to refuse. 

‘Very well,’ she said reluctantly. ‘I promise.’ 

Already Tony’s face showed his relief. She had given her 
promise reluctantly, but she would keep it now. Of that he felt 
assured, and, bidding her good-bye, he turned his horse and cantered 
back. 

Pamela rode homewards more slowly. She had proposed to 
keep clear of entanglements and responsibilities, and, behold! the 
meshes were about her. She had undertaken a trust. In spite of 
herself she had ceased to be the looker-on. 














THE TRUANTS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


NEWS OF TONY. 


THE promise which Pamela had given was a great relief to Tony ; 
he went about the work of preparing for his departure with an 
easier mind. It was even in his thoughts when he stood with his 
wife upon the platform of Euston station five minutes before his 
train started for Liverpool. 

‘She will be a good friend, Millie,’ he said. ‘Count on her 
till I send for you. I think I am right to go, even though I don’t 
understand ; 

He checked himself abruptly. Millie, however, paid heed only 
to the first clause of his sentence. 

‘Of course you are right,’ she said, with a confidence which 
brought an answering smile to his face. 

She watched the red tail-light of the train until it disappeared, 
and drove home alone to the big dreary house. It seemed ten 
times more dreary, ten times more silent than ever before. She 
was really alone now. But her confidence in herself and in Tony 
was still strong. ‘I can wait,’ she said, and the consciousness of 
her courage rejoiced her. She walked from room to room and sat 
for a few moments in each, realising that the coldness, the dingy 
look of the furniture, and the empty silence had no longer the 
power to oppress her. She even hesitated at the library door with 
her fingers on the key. But it was not until the next day that 
she unlocked it and threw it open. 

For Pamela, mindful of her promise, called in the afternoon. 
Millicent was still uplifted by her confidence. 

‘I can wait quite patiently,’ she said ; and Pamela scrutinised 
her with some anxiety. For Millicent was speaking feverishly, as 
though she laboured under an excitement. Was her courage the 
mere effervescence of that excitement, or was it a steady, durable 
thing? Pamela led her friend on to speak of the life which she 
and Tony had led in the big house, sounding her the while so 
that she might come upon some answer to that question. And 
thus it happened that, as they came down the stairs together, 
Millicent again stopped before the library door. 

‘Look!” she said. ‘This room always seemed to me typical 
of the whole house, typical too of the lives we led in it.’ 
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She unlocked the door suddenly and flung it open. The floor 
of the library was below the level of the hall, and a smooth plane 
of wood sloped down to it very gradually from the threshold. 

‘There used to be steps here once, but before my time,’ said 
Millicent. She went down into the room. Pamela followed her, 
and understood why those two steps had been removed. Although 
the book-shelves rose on every wall from floor to ceiling, it was 
not as a library that this room was used. Heavy black curtains 
draped it with a barbaric profusion. The centre of the room was 
clear of furniture, and upon the carpet in that clear space was laid 
a purple drugget ; and on the drugget opposite to one another 
stood two strong wooden crutches. The room was a mortuary 
chamber—nothing less. On those two crutches the dead were to 
lie awaiting burial. 

Millie Stretton shook her shoulders with a kind of shiver. 

‘Oh, how I used to hate this room, hate knowing that it was 
here, prepared and ready !’ 

Pamela could understand how the knowledge would work upon 
a woman of emotions, whose nerves were already strung to ex- 
asperation by the life she led. For even to her there was 
something eerie in the disposition of the room. It looked out 
upon a dull yard of stone at the back of the house; the light was 
very dim and the noise of the streets hardly the faintest whisper ; 
there was a chill and a dampness in the air. 

‘How I hated it,’ Millie repeated. ‘I used to lie awake and 
think of it. I used to imagine it more silent than any other of 
the silent rooms, and emptier—emptier because day and night it 
seemed to claim an inhabitant, and to claim it as a right. That 
was the horrible thing. The room was waiting—waiting for us to 
be carried down that wooden bridge and laid on the crutches here, 
each in our turn. It became just a symbol of the whole house. 
For what is the house, Pamela? A place that should have been 
a place of life, and is a place merely expecting death. Look at 
the books reaching up to the ceiling, never taken down, never 
read, for the room’s a room for coffins. It wasn’t merely a symbol 
of the house—that wasn’t the worst of it. It was a sort of image 
of our lives, the old man’s upstairs, Tony’s and mine down here. 
We were all doing nothing, neither suffering nor enjoying, but 
just waiting—waiting for death. Nothing you see could happen 
in this house but death. Until it came there would only be 
silence and emptiness,’ 
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Millie Stretton finished her outburst, and stood dismayed as 
though the shadow of those past days were still about her. The 
words she had spoken must have seemed exaggerated and even 
theatrical, but for the aspect of her as she spoke them. Her 
whole frame shuddered, her face had the shrinking look of fear. 
She recovered herself, however, in a moment. 

‘But that time’s past,’ she said. ‘Tony’s gone and I—I 
am waiting for life now. I am only a lodger, you see. A month 
or two, and I pack my boxes.’ 

She turned towards the door and stopped. The hall door had 
just at that moment opened. Pamela heard a man’s footsteps 
sound heavily upon the floor of the hall and then upon the stairs. 

‘ My father-in-law,’ said Millie. 

‘This was his doing ?’ asked Pamela. 

‘Yes,’ replied Millie. ‘It’s strange, isn’t it? But there’s 
something stranger still.’ 

The footsteps had now ceased. Millie led the way back to 
her room. 

‘When I got home yesterday,’ she related, ‘I had Tony’s 
letter announcing his departure taken up to Sir John. I waited 
for him to send for me. He did not. I am not sure that I 
expected he would. You see, he has never shown the least 
interest in us. However, when I went up to my room to dress 
for dinner, I saw that the candles were all lighted in Tony’s room 
next door, and his clothes laid out upon the bed. I went in and 
put the candles out—rather quickly.’ Her voice shook a little 
upon those last two words. Pamela nodded her head as though 
she understood, and Millicent went on, after a short pause : 

‘It troubled me to see them burning; it troubled me very 
much. And when I came downstairs I told the footman the 
candles were not to be lit again, since Tony had gone away. He 
answered that they had been lit by Sir John’s orders. At first 
I thought that Sir John had not troubled to read the letter at all. 
I thought that all the more because he never once, either during 
dinner or afterwards, mentioned Tony’s name or seemed to remark 
his absence. But it was not so. He has given orders that every 
night the room is to be ready and the candles lit as though Tony 
were here still, or might walk in at the door at any moment. I 
suppose that after all in a queer way he cares.’ 

Again her voice faltered; and again a question rose up 
insistent in Pamela’s mind. She knew her friend, and it was out 
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of her knowledge that she had spoken long ago in Tony’s presence 
when she had said, ‘ her husband should never leave her,’ It was 
evident that Tony’s departure had caused his wife great suffering. 

Millicent had let that fact escape in spite of her exaltation. 
Pamela welcomed it, but she asked: ‘Was that regret a steady 
and durable thing ?’ 

Pamela left London the next day with her question un- 
answered, and for two months there was no opportunity for her of 
discovering an answer. Often during that August and September, 
on the moors in Scotland, or at her own home in Leicestershire, 
she would think of Millie Stretton, in the hot and dusty town 
amongst the houses where the blinds were drawn. She imagined 
her sitting over against the old stern impassive man at dinner, 
or wearily reading to him his newspaper at night. Had the regret 
dwindled to irritation, and the loneliness begotten petulance ? 

Indeed, those months were dull and wearisome enough for 
Millicent. No change of significance came in the routine of that 
monotonous household. Sir John went to his room perhaps a 
little earlier than had been his wont, his footsteps dragged along 
the floor for a while longer, and his light burned in the window 
after the dawn had come. Finally he ceased to leave his room 
at all. But that was all. For Millicent, however, the weeks 
passed easily. Each day brought her a day nearer to the sunlit 
farm fronting the open plain. She marked the weeks off in her 
diary with a growing relief; for news kept coming from America, 
and the news was good. 

Early in October, Pamela passed through London on her way 
to Sussex, and broke her journey that she might see her friend. 

‘Frances Millingham is writing to you,’ she said. ‘She wants 
you to stay with her in Leicestershire. I shall be there too. 
I hope you will come.’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘ At the beginning of the New Year.’ 

Millicent laughed. 

‘I shall have left England before then. Tony will have made 
his way,’ she said with a joyous conviction. 

‘There might be delays,’ Pamela suggested, in a very gentle 
voice. For suddenly there had risen before her mind the picture 
of a terrace high above a gorge dark with cypresses. She saw 
again the Mediterranean, breaking in gold along the curving 
shore, and the gardens of the Casino at Monte Carlo. She heard 
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a young girl prophesying success upon that terrace with no less 
certainty than Millicent had used. Her face softened and her 
eyes shone with a very wistful look. She took out her watch and 
glanced at it. It was five o’clock. The school children had gone 
home by now from the little school-house in the square of Roque- 
brune. Was the schoolmaster leaning over the parapet looking 
downwards to the station or to the deserted walk in front of the 
Casino? Wasa train passing along the sea’s edge towards France 
and Paris ? 

‘One must expect delays, Millie,’ she insisted ; and again Millie 
laughed. 

‘I have had letters. I amexpecting another. It should have 
come a fortnight since.’ And she told Pamela what the letters 
had contained. 

At first Tony had been a little bewildered by the activity of 
New York, after his quiescent years. But he had soon made an 
acquaintance, and the acquaintance had become a friend. The 
two men had determined to go into partnership; a farm in Ken- 
tucky was purchased, each man depositing an equal share of the 
purchase money. 

‘Six weeks ago they left New York. Tony said I would not 
hear from him at once.’ 

And while they were sitting together there came a knock 
upon the door, and two letters were brought in for Millicent. 
One she tossed upon the table. With the other in her hand she 
turned triumphantly to Pamela. 

‘Do you mind?’ she asked. ‘I have been waiting so long.’ 

‘Read it, of course,’ said Pamela. 

Millie tore the letter open, and at once the light died out of 
her eyes, and the smile vanished from her lips. 

‘From New York,’ she said, halfway between perplexity and 
fear. ‘He writes from New York.’ And with trembling fingers 
she turned over the sheets and read the letter through. 

Pamela watched her, saw the blood ebb from her cheeks, and 
dejection overspread her face. A great pity welled up in Pamela’s 
heart, not merely for the wife who read, but for the man who had 
penned that letter—with what difficulty, she wondered, with how 
much pain! Failure was the message which it carried. Millicent’s 
trembling lips told her that. And again the village of Roquebrune 
rose up before her eyes as she gazed out of the window on the 
London square. What were the words the schoolmaster had 
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spoken when, stripped of his dreams, he had confessed success 
was not for him? ‘Wemust forget these fine plans. The school 
at Roquebrune will send no deputy to Paris.’ Pamela’s eyes 
grew dim. 

She stood looking out of the window for some while, but 
hearing no movement she at length turned back again. The 
suvets of the letter had fallen upon the floor, they lay scattered, 
written over in a round, sprawling, schoolboy’s hand. Millicent 
sat very still, her face most weary and despairing. 

‘It’s all over,’ she said. ‘The friend was a swindler. He left 
the train at a station on the way and disappeared. Tony went 
on, but there was no farm. He is back in New York.’ 

‘ But the man can be found ?’ 

‘He belongs to a gang. There is little chance, and Tony has 
no money. He will take no more of mine.’ 

‘He is coming home, then ?’ said Pamela. 

‘No; he means to stay and retrieve his failures.’ 

Pamela said nothing, and Millicent appealed to her. ‘He will 
do that, don’t you think? Men have started badly before, and 
have succeeded, and have not taken so very long to succeed.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Pamela ; and she spoke with what hopefulness 
she could. But she remembered Tony Stretton. Simplicity and 
good-humour were amongst his chief qualities ; he was a loyal 
friend, and he had pluck. Was that enough? On the other 
hand he had little knowledge and little experience. The school- 
master of Roquebrune and Tony Stretton stood side by side in her 
thoughts. She was not, however, to be put to the task of in- 
venting encouragements. For before she could open her lips 
again, Millicent said gently : 

‘Will you mind if I ask to be left alone? Come again as 
soon as youcan. But this afternoon——’ Her voice broke so 
that she could not finish her sentence, and she turned hastily 
away. However, she recovered her self-control and went down the 
stairs with Pamela, and as they came into the hall their eyes 
turned to the library door, and then they looked at one another. 
Both remembered the conversation they had had within that room. 

‘What if you told Sir John ?’ said Pamela. ‘It seems that he 
does after all care.’ 

‘It would be of no use,’ said Millicent, shaking her head. 
‘He would only say, “ Let him come home,” and Tony will not. 


Besides, I never see him now.’ 
11—2 
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‘Never?’ exclaimed Pamela. 

‘No ; he does not leave hisroom.’ She lowered her voice. ‘I 
do not believe he ever will leave it again. It’s not that he’s really © 
ill, his doctor tells me, but he’s slowly letting himself go.’ 

Pamela answered absently. Sir John Stretton and his ailments 
played a small part in her thoughts. It seemed that the library 
was again to become typical of the house, typical of the life its 
inhabitants led. Nothing was to happen then. There was to 
be a mere waiting for things to cease. 

But a second letter was lying upstairs unopened on the table, 
and that letter, harmless as it appeared, was strangely to influence 
Millicent Stretton’s life. It was many hours afterwards when 
Millicent opened it, and, compared with the heavy tidings she had 
by the same post received, it seemed utterly trifling and unim- 
portant. It was no more indeed than the invitation from Frances 
Millingham of which Pamela had spoken. Pamela forgot it alto- 
gether when she heard the news which Tony had sent, but she 
was to be affected by it too. For she had made a promise to Tony 
Stretton, and, as he had foreseen, she would at any cost fulfil it. 


(To be continued.) 











SOME EMPTY CHAIRS. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


A cERTAIN table in the dining-room of a historic Pall Mall Club is 
haunted by precious memories. A quarter of a century ago there 
began to frequent it a little coterie numbering from six to eight. 
At most five could be seated at luncheon. On the daily average 
room for four sufficed. The little club within a club had no 
prescriptive right to this or any other table. But possession was 
courteously recognised. A member, not one of the little set, 
would as soon have thought of seating himself at the desk of 
the head waiter as of appropriating one of the chairs at this little 
table by the window. 

Remnants of the Old Guard still gather for the midday luncheon. 
But it is with saddened memories of unforgotten faces, well-remem- 
bered voices. Here through many years sat James Payn, his 
kindly humour, flashing wit, irradiating the table talk. Next to 
him sat spectacled William Black, not nearly so sombre as he 
looked. Most frequently the odd man at the end of the table, 
George Augustus Sala, habitually a late comer, poured forth a flood 
of commentary upon a world about which his knowledge was 
extensive and peculiar. Opposite James Payn, through thirty 
years of unremitting attendance, sat J. R. Robinson, in his last 
years modestly, but with just satisfaction, bearing the title Sir 
John. All, all, are gone: the old familiar faces. 

One reason that made Robinson’s record of attendance at the 
luncheon-table exceed that of any other habitué was his horror of 
holidays. He found pleasure and recreation in work, and had no 
sympathy with men who must needs go abroad for a month or six 
weeks in the year, breaking up the monotonous interval by week- 
ending at Brighton or other health resorts. Exercise was all very 
well. But if a man wanted to walk, why, there was Fleet Street. 
Every day through six days a week Robinson, having spent the 
morning in Bouverie Street, directing the affairs of a great news- 
paper, on the stroke of half-past twelve ‘ took a walk down Fleet 
Street’ till he was overtaken by the first "bus going westward as far 
as the bottom of the Haymarket. This he hailed and was conveyed 
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to his beloved Club, and the bright society that clustered round 
the little table by the window. 

Among other points of sympathy between Robinson and James 
Payn was the conviction that within the bounds of Ludgate Hill 
and Hyde Park, London possessed every convenience and neces- 
sity of life the heart of man could desire. If under family or 
friendly compulsion either left town for a holiday, long or short— 
and three days was accounted long—he went forth as if his goal 
were the scaffold. Once, greatly daring, they set out for a Saturday 
to Monday excursion to Winchelsea and Rye. Of the attractions 
of the old Cinque Ports they had heard much from the sitting 
member, a club colleague, though not belonging to the table. For 
weeks after their return their account of the expedition rivalled in 
interest Captain Cook’s log of an even more distant voyage. Walk- 
ing about the ancient streets of Rye they (so they said) did not 
come across a living soul. Straying into the yard of an inn, equally 
deserted, they observed a horseless onmibus. Opening the door 
they found the driver seated inside fast asleep. 

‘ Ah,’ said James Payn, with a sigh of satisfaction, ‘ here’s the 
population.’ 

The spirit of enquiry thoroughly aroused, they rambled on till 
they came upon the upland overlooking the sea. Time was when 
Rye proudly ranked among the Five Ports, generously contributing 
its quota to Plantagenets and Tudors for defence of the island. 
Now, the wayward sea standing afar off, there is visible between 
its marge and the ancient town a desolate stretch of shingle and 
sand. 

‘Well,’ murmured Robinson, forlornly gazing around, ‘ this 
is the dullest place I ever saw.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Payn, ‘ even the sea has deserted it.’ 

Hurrying back to the station, where with well-rewarded fore- 
sight they had left their portmanteaux before making reconnais- 
sance, they caught the train to town, dining late but happy at the 
Club in Pall Mall. 

Brighton, as being within an hour’s run by rail, and in other 
respects a suburb of London, was more attractive to Robinson. 
In summer time, during the last ten or twelve years of his life, he 
frequently ran down on a Saturday afternoon, compromising with 
his conscience by returning to business at an abnormally early 
hour on Monday morning. Wherever he might be, his heart, 
untravelled, fondly turned to Bouverie Street. Once, and only 
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once, I induced him to spend a week-end in the country with me. 
He bore up with fortitude through the Sunday, taking delight in 
relating his conversation with a cow in the early morning. He had 
been awakened about six o’clock by a cow lowing in a neighbour- 
ing pasture. I fancy it was not without a certain feeling of pride 
he recognised the origin and nature of the untimeous interrup- 
tion of sleep. Some town-bred folk of less keen intuitive per- 
ception might have thought it was a horse neighing. 

‘Now, my good cow,’ Robinson, with that chuckling laugh 
that accompanied his abundant story-telling, reported himself as 
having said, ‘that will do for the present. I know what you 
want. What do you think of the “largest circulation in the world” ? 
and what are your views on the policy of rival enterprise in bill- 
posting? But if you'll just be quiet five minutes I’ll get to sleep 
again.’ 

Here the cow broke in with a fresh burst of even more anguished 
lowing, Robinson continuing his remonstrance and entreaty when 
the noise subsided. 

Walking to the station on Monday morning to catch the nine 
o’clock train to London, he had scarcely closed the garden gate 
when in eager whisper he said : 

‘Where can I get the “ Daily News ”?’ 

On hearing that it did not arrive till the next train, he relapsed 
into moody silence. Evidently he did not know whether to pity 
or despise a community that could not have the ‘Daily News’ 
on their table before eight o’clock breakfast. I forget whether his 
visit to Hythe preceded or followed his excursion to Rye. Putting 
the two together, he had a very low opinion of the Cinque Ports. 

The innocent prattling humour, disclosed in his conversation 
with the cow, will be a revelation of character to some of Robinson’s 
newspaper staff at home and abroad. Actually, as some of us 
were privileged to know, he was the kindest-hearted, most generous- 
natured man in the world; gentle-mannered, even to timidity. 
Give him a pen in hand, a sheet of notepaper before him, and some 
laches calculated to hurt a hair of the head of the ‘ Daily News,’ and 
he was a perfect ogre. During my long captaincy of the parlia- 
mentary staff of the paper I have seen veteran members of the 
corps grow pale when a messenger has handed to them a note 
addressed in Robinson’s unmistakable hieroglyph. Only a sen- 
tence or two, but every word a spike driven under the fifth rib. 
Experientia docet. In the early days of my work on the ‘ News,’ 
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Robinson was accustomed to encourage me with generous praise. 
At that time, the fashion of special descriptive articles, now com- 
mon enough, was beginning to have vogue. Hardly a copy of 
the paper appeared without one in large type, written chiefly by 
Archibald Forbes and myself. On a Christmas time, now, alack! 
thirty years sped, it occurred to me that seasonable copy was to be 
made out of a visit to the old almshouse at Rochester where at an 
earlier Christmas Charles Dickens lodged his ‘ Seven Poor Travellers.’ 
I went down, made a careful survey of the hostelry, had a friendly 
conversation with the housekeeper, and wrote an article purport- 
ing to be the experience of a strolling paper-stainer who had spent 
in the almshouse the night on which Christmas Day dawned. I 
still treasure—praise was rarer, more precious, in those days—a 
note received from Robinson on the day the article appeared. As 
usual, it was short; as customary, it was pointed ; happily it was 
kind. ‘ If this is not genius,’ so it ran, ‘ it is something very like it.’ 

Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley, especially when he is one’s 
commander, with the keys of promotion in his pocket, is praise 
indeed. I felt more than rewarded for my winter journey down 
to Rochester. But there is a cloud to most silver linings. For 
the dramatic purposes of my article, the six other Poor Travellers 
having gone to roost, I brought in the matron, with a jug of porter 
in her hand, representing her as saying, ‘I’m not going to bed 
myself for a bit, and if you like to sit by the fire and smoke a pipe 
and drink a glass whilst I mend a stocking or two, you'll be com- 
pany. This made opportunity for a chat, in which the matron 
related some particulars in the history of Watts’s, notably con- 
nected with the visit of Charles Dickens, on which was founded his 
memorable Christmas story. 

Unfortunately the matron, a practical person, took a view of 
the incident remote from poetry or prose fiction. She engaged, 
probably had thrust upon her, the services of a local solicitor, who 
wrote a letter to the manager of the ‘Daily News’ threatening 
action for libel. His client’s present prospects were, he wrote, 
blighted, her future blasted, by the statement in a journal, 
avowedly of large circulation, that, the rest of the company having 
gone to bed, she sat up till all hours of the night mending stockings 
whilst a tramp sat within arm’s length of her chair smoking a 
short pipe (I had not indicated its length) and drinking porter. 

Robinson once confided to me the fact that his passion for 
travel was tamed by incurable apprehension of shipwreck. ‘I could 
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never,’ he said, ‘sleep in my berth for thinking that between me 
and the bottom of the sea there was nothing but a plank of wood.’ 
There was one thing he apprehended with livelier fear than a sea 
voyage. It was an action for libel. Quick on receipt of the com- 
munication from the Rochester solicitor, he wrote to the ‘ex- 
almost-a-genius’ the most withering letter I had ever received. 
By my callous indifference to facts, my audacious habit of roman- 
cing, I had not only permanently destroyed the character of the 
‘Daily News,’ but had immediately whelmed the proprietors in 
what promised to be colossal damages. 

I learned later that, by putting a bold face on the matter, 
Robinson had induced the local solicitor to accept 10. in full pay- 
ment, out of which I dare say my friend, the outraged matron, 
got twenty or thirty shillings. 

Another of Robinson’s ferocities in letter-writing with which 
I was personally acquainted—I recall them since their rare recep- 
tion made them memorable—was on account of my handwriting. 
He more than hinted that on the previous night the time occupied 
in deciphering my copy had nearly led to that unpardonable sin, 
‘losing the post’ after the paper had gone to press. In normal 
times, he added, my infirmity involved exceptional expense as 
unduly prolonging the labour of the compositor. 

I confess that my handwriting, in these days mercifully with- 
held from currency, is not as good as it might be. Admitting 
possibility of prejudice, I honestly aver that Robinson’s was worse. 
It was still another bond of union between him and James Payn 
that in the matter of illegibility their handwriting was execrable. 
It happened that in the note addressed to me were three consecu- 
tive words, whose meaning I, after diligent endeavour, failed to 
decipher. I pasted a sheet of paper over Robinson’s note, cutting 
a hole that disclosed these three words, and took it down with me 
to the office. Having humbly apologised for mine own weakness, 
and promising effort at amendment, I produced the disguised note, 
and asked Robinson what the three words were. He glared at 
them through his glasses, turned them upside down, and finally 
admitted he could not tell. Removing the covering sheet I showed 
him how in the matter of caligraphy Satan might rebuke sin. He 
chuckled, added the story to the list, embellishing it as time sped. 
But he never again said anything about my handwriting, a con- 
clusion more easily arrived at as, soon after, I took to the habit of 
dictation. 
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Robinson was an excellent raconteur; long familiarity with a 
particular story abating nothing of the zest and keen enjoyment 
with which he told it. It was characteristic of a somewhat ludicrous 
tendency to secretiveness that he invariably prefaced his narration 
with the remark, ‘Now, look here, you musn’t print this.’ Not 
all were worth printing. But Robinson had a keen sense of humour, 
a quick eye for the ludicrous, and a certain measure of dramatic 
art, that made his stories delightful when they were not too long 
in the telling, and had not been repeated more than once. 

Robinson made his way to one of the front places in British 
journalism by sheer capacity. He never had a patron, and no 
other turn of good luck, save what comes to the alert man ready to 
seize and make the most of opportunity. He began life, I believe, 
as an apprentice to a bookseller and printer in Essex. Having 
taught himself shorthand, he found a post as reporter on a Bedford 
journal, presently advancing to the post of sub-editor on a Wilt- 
shire weekly. Thence he migrated to a similar position on the 
‘Enquirer,’ organ of the Unitarian community, which he joined as 
a boy: Work on the ‘ Enquirer’ was not sufficient to engage the 
full time of strenuous youth. Robinson managed to obtain some 
connection with Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly, and secured an appoint- 
ment as London Letter writer for an American journal: a connec- 
tion he maintained some time after he had been inducted into the 
managerial chair of the ‘ Daily News.’ 

This portion of his public life is well known. In 1868, the 
‘ Daily News,’ having passed an honourable but struggling life as a 
threepenny paper, came out at a penny. The new manager saw 
his opportunity when in 1870 war broke out between France and 
Germany. The newspapers had special correspondents before 
those days. The fame of W. H. Russell, a clear trumpet-note 
sound through the muddled Crimean War, was still fresh in mind. 
But editors and the public had been content with the service of 
the post in conveying news and impressions. It is an odd thing 
that a constitutionally timid man should have hit upon the bold 
expedient of acquiring, with the aid of the telegraph, news hot 
with the breath of the battlefield. Robinson did that, and at a 
bound the ‘ Daily News’ sprang into the front rank of the world’s 

newspapers, a position it maintained for twenty years. 

Of course he was fortunate in his agents, Archibald Forbes, 
MacGahan and others. But these were men he picked out from 
the crowd, whose plan of campaign he directed as a commander- 
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in-chief orders the movements of an army in the field. It was 
John Robinson who made the ‘Daily News,’ which sustains 
existence deprived of his counsel and the aid of the old staff who 
accompanied him in his retirement from Bouverie Street. 

When I made Robinson’s personal acquaintance, he was just 
beginning to seat himself firmly in the managerial saddle. It was 
all on a May Day in the year 1869. I had for two or three years 
been a country correspondent of the paper, my ‘copy’ being 
accepted with encouraging liberality. One day, to my unstinted 
pride, the honour of leader type was bestowed upon a description 
I wrote of the scene at the trial of Governor Eyre before the Shrop- 
shire magistrates. When I called at the ‘Daily News’ office I 
was en route for Paris. Vaguely influenced, I fancy, by an episode 
in the life of Goldsmith, I planned a scheme of study and travel 
through the capitals of Europe. I couldn’t play the flute as Gold- 
smith did; but I had a pen, and sanguinely hoped I could with 
its use meet my frugal expenses. So I burned my boats at Shrews- 
bury, and set forth on my adventure. 

I had great hopes of the ‘ Daily News’ and its manager, with 
whom I had occasionally been in personal correspondence. I was 
conscious that once I had deeply offended him. After anxious 
study, I made a bad shot at the second letter of his signature. 
I forget how I wrote it, but perhaps of all signs of the alphabet it least 
resembled ‘R.’ Back came a brief note with the signature written 
with almost malignant legibility—J. R. Robinson. 

That, however, was a trifle not likely to influence a generous- 
minded man in his intercourse with struggling, ambitious youth. 
The little circle at the table by the window in the Club dining- 
room are familiar with the incidents connected with this morning 
call. In later years it became one of Robinson’s favourite stories, 
and was embodied in the charming speech he delivered at the 
dinner given by the old ‘ Daily News’ staff to Richard Whiteing 
on his retirement from journalistic life. For my part, over the 
space of years I remember a strong conviction borne in on my 
mind that when the card of a country correspondent was brought 
in to the manager, it found him seated reading in the armchair 
cosily drawn up to the fireplace; that he forthwith jumped into 
his seat at the desk, hastily took up a pen, and ostentatiously 
engaged himself in urgent letter-writing, a condition of affairs 
absolutely incompatible with a prolonged stay on the part of the 
intruder. 
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Thus I found him, and leave him to tell in his bantering way 


what followed : 

‘My friend Lucy,’ he said, ‘has altered very little in the years that have 
passed since he first came into my room, and surprised me by suggesting that 
he should reveal to an ignorant world the real conditions of modern French 
society and the changes needed in the European system generally. . . . I believe 
I suggested that we already had experienced correspondents in Paris, and that 
a stay of a few weeks, or even months, was not so startling an advantage as he 
appeared to believe. But Lucy’s cheery confidence was unshaken. He looked 
curiously at me, as though summing me up, and went away,I think, with the 
understanding that the wonderful chance he had given us would not be 
altogether unfruitful. . . . Lucy has written many volumes in the “ Daily News” 
since those days, and is the best known Parliamentarian living. My only com- 
plaint is that we do not get enough of him. He isso good that I want him all. 
I don’t quite like the literary “sprinkling ” to which successful men nowadays 
sometimes lend themselves. But no doubt the temptation—a shining one—is 
irresistible.’ 

When three years later I again looked in on the manager of 
the ‘Daily News,’ my reception was pleasantly varied. In the 
interval my grand tour had been cut short by the opportunity of 
joining the staff of the morning edition of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
under the brilliant editorship of Frederick Greenwood, the generous 
proprietorship of George Smith. Robinson closely watched my 
work as writer of the Parliamentary Summary, and when I was 
again free for an engagement, he promptly placed me in charge of 
the parliamentary corps, some of whose members were old enough 
to be my grandfather. For twenty-seven years we worked to- 
gether in intimacy ever growing closer, culminating in a period 
during which I was editor of the ‘News.’ Through all that time, 
in storm or sunshine, I found John Robinson honourable in all his 
dealings, a willing slave to the call of duty, a heaven-born journa- 
list, concealing behind a shy manner sometimes affecting aus- 
terity, a generous nature, a heart open to the widest sympathies. 


Returning to England with the New Year 1904, after two months’ 
absence, I was painfully struck by the number of public men, 
more or less intimate friends in social life, who in so brief an interval 
had passed away. To mention a few, there are John Penn, Seale- 
Hayne, Blundell Maple in the House of Commons, and Lord Rowton 
in the Peers. Penn was little known to the general public, an 
omission amply covered by the personal affection with which he 
was regarded by those privileged to know him intimately. I 
confess I was drawn to him by an inspiration at second hand. 
Meeting him out once or twice, I discerned in him a quiet, rather 
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dull man, who never said a foolish thing, because at the dinner 
table he hardly ever opened his mouth except to eat. I further 
noted that he was a particular friend, a chosen companion, of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, a person not likely to waste his friendship on 
an uninteresting person. In course of time, I, too, was admitted 
into the inner circle of John Penn’s friends, and had opportunity 
of discovering the noble simplicity of his nature. At his own 
table, or in company with his particular friends, who included the 
brighter set of the House of Commons, he was light-hearted as a 
boy, given to hearty bursts of laughter. He rarely spoke in the 
House of Commons, only on subjects upon which he was specially 
informed. His speech had the admirable qualities of brevity, 
lucidity, and mastery of the subject. Only a few years ago he 
retired from the leadership of the great engineering firm which 
still bears his father’s name. 

The illness that carried him off was of recent growth, cruelly 
rapid development. Little more than a year ago John Penn 
seemed in the prime of hale manhood. A keen sportsman, an 
enthusiastic golfer, with just enough business on hand to ward 
off ennui, he was happy in his household, honoured in public life. 
Suddenly, secretly, some malign finger touched his heart, trans- 
forming him into the wreck of a man. In the last week of July he 
arranged a dinner party for two old friends who were presently 
going across the Atlantic, and whom he knew he should not see 
again during the current year. His doctors forbade his being 
present at anything on the scale of his customary dinner party. 
Penn yielded to authority, but dexterously evaded the spirit of the 
ukase. He was forbidden to have his usual dinner party of 
sixteen. So he had two of eight, held in adjoining rooms, on 
which a door widely opened. 

Among the merry half who sat at the host’s table was the 
Prime Minister, showing no signs of the toil of a long session or the 
worry of Cabinet dissension. Penn ate and drank little, but his 
worn face lighted up at the brilliancy of the Premier’s talk, and 
the old smile came back. The two friends for whom the dinner 
was arranged said ‘ good-bye’ and went their way. Among the 
wintry news reaching them by cable on the other side of the water 
was the announcement of the death of John Penn. 


Seale-Hayne never quite got over the surprise of having been 
made one of her Majesty’s Ministers. The post assigned to him 
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was not prominent nor exhaustive in its claims upon his time and 
energy. The appointment came about at the period of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dilemma, when called upon to form a government after the 
general election of 1892. He must get Ministers somewhere outside 
the ranks of seceded Liberals. So inter alia he made Seale-Hayne 
Paymaster-General. The secret of what duties pertained to the 
office, the new incumbent preserved with a quiet dignity that 
paralysed curiosity. No one was quite certain whom the Pay- 
master paid. But it was clear from the estimates that no one 
paid the Paymaster. Seale-Hayne was a wealthy man, owniig a 
castle in Devonshire and a town house whose walls were decorated 
with rare copies of the Old Masters, its cellars stocked with fine 
vintage port. In lieu of salary Mr. Gladstone made the Pay- 
master-General a Privy Councillor. Moreover, ministerial office 
carried with it the privilege of an assured seat on one or other 
of the front benches, according as his party was in power or in 
opposition. Seale-Hayne was a regular attendant at the Parlia- 
mentary sittings, but rarely troubled the House with a speech. 
Indeed I do not remember ever hearing him in debate. If demand 
had been for a song it would be different. Passionately fond of 
music, gifted with a fine baritone voice, he maintained, collaterally 
with Ministerial office, membership of the Royal Choir, Albert Hall. 

When at the end of the Session of 1892 Mr. Gladstone’s much- 
harassed Ministry went down to Greenwich to the fish dinner, the 
Paymaster-General was called upon for a song. He promptly 
responded by chanting ‘Down among the Dead Men.’ Had the 
songster been anyone but Seale-Hayne satire would have been 
suspected. The Paymaster-General was above suspicion on that 
score. The tune suited his voice to half a note; so he rendered it. 


Blundell Maple came into the House of Commons too late in 
life, was too busy elsewhere, at Tottenham Court Road and 
Newmarket, to make his mark. He happened to touch it in his 
last active session, when the great scandal of the army horse 
remounts stirred the nation to depths of angry indignation. There 
were two diverse things of which Blundell Maple was supreme, 
unerring judge. One was an Eastern carpet, the other a horse, 
Had the duty of supplying remounts during the war been com- 
mitted to him, many a lamentable episode in the long campaign 
would have turned out differently. Unasked, he devoted much of 
his valuable time to saving the country from loss and the army 
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from peril in the matter of remounts. For guerdon he was snubbed 
by the sapient War Office authorities, and scolded by the com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into their laches. In almost the last 
speech he made in the House he, in broken voice, described his 
treatment when summoned before the Remount Committee to give 
evidence. He fought long, quietly, but obstinately with pre- 
judice against a tradesman, a prejudice most openly displayed by 
peers whose grandfathers had been mercers or their fathers brewers. 
He was lying on what proved to be his deathbed when news reached 
him of his election to the Jockey Club, an honour for years with- 
held from a man who spent unlimited sums on the Turf, and always 


ran straight. 


I made the acquaintance of Lord Rowton in the lobby of the 
House of Commons which he frequented for more than thirty years. 
Even when Lord Beaconsfield was dead, and he himself was a 
peer, the old instincts of the Whip brought him back to his former 
hunting ground. Ostensibly he looked in for a pinch of snuff, 
drawn from the box kept by the principal doorkeeper pro bono 
publico. Being there his quick eye took in the scene, he noted 
the persons present, and found opportunity to fill up half an hour 
by picking up opinions and little bits of information. They were 
of no official use to him in later days. But it had been his busi- 
ness, whilst his chief was alive, and in his retirement he pursued it. 

Twenty-five years ago there was nothing more pleasant in 
public life than the relations of Disraeli and Monty Corry. Ina 
fashion, differing from that sung in immortal verse, the companion- 
ship was the realisation of Coleridge’s dream that ‘Youth and 
Age are housemates still.’ Lord Rowton’s reverent affection for his 
old master remained warm to the last. In intimate conversa- 
tion he rarely omitted to make some personal reference to him. 

The last time I was in Lord Rowton’s company was at Harro- 
gate in the August of last year. Hearing we were staying with a 
friend on The Stray, he called to leave a card. I had not met 
him since the spring, and was shocked at the change in his appear- 
ance. After an unbroken period of perennial youth, prolonged 
over his sixtieth year, he had suddenly finally broken down. He 
was suffering so acutely from lumbago that he regretfully protested 
it would be impossible for him to get out of his cab and walk up 
the steps. Prevailed upon by our host, he managed, with assist- 
ance, to enter the house and stay to luncheon. Quickly his spirits 
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rose. He made light of recurrent twinges of pain, and talked 
with all his ancient vivacity. Inevitably his memory ran back to 
his old chief, about whom he freely spoke. Among other things, 
he related how Disraeli told him that the first communication he 
had with the lady who subsequently became his wife was dated 
from an inn bearing the extraordinary name ‘The Cow and 
Snuffers.? Going down on electioneering business to the neighbour- 
hood in which her husband lived, he had put up at this inn. 

The luncheon was prolonged over two hours, Lord Rowton 
contributing most of the conversation. As he left to return to his 
hotel he, by way of showing how completely he was recovered, did 
a step of the hornpipe in the hall. Then, linked arm in arm with 
unseen, unfelt Death, he got into his cab and passed away out of 
my life, and, within a few months, out of his own. The next 
T heard of him was by another of those cable messages announcing 
the death of old and treasured friends. 
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For the second time in his troubled reign Abdul Hamid IT. has 
been forced to place his administration of a great province, whose 
frontier lies but a few hours from his capital, under the tutelage 
of Christian Powers. He has tried principiis obstare and failed ; 
and the parallel between the first steps taken to ‘ reform’ Mace- 
donia and those by which Eastern Roumelia was detached from 
his sovereignty twenty years ago is too close to escape him. 
There are circumstances which add complication to the Mace- 
donian case, and doubtless neither do these escape him. Adroitly 
manipulated, the latent jealousies of the two intervening Powers, 
too long rivals in Balkan diplomacy to go far hand in hand, as well 
as the heterogeneity of the Macedonian population (which is more 
evenly and variously divided than the East Roumelian), and the 
existence of a warlike and still faithful Albania in its rear, may 
yet clog the wheels of fate. But he knows that the Concert of 
the Powers has never yet allowed a province of his Empire, taken 
under its official protection in any sense or degree, to return to 
its former state; and that all such provinces as lie in Europe 
have developed from a protected towards an autonomous con- 
dition. These considerations must ‘give seriously to think’ in 
Yildiz at this moment; for the Sultan’s stake in Macedonia is 
far more serious than that which was involved in the other lost 
Balkan provinces. Sooner or later it will be found that, in playing 
for the basins of the Mesta, Struma, Vardar, and Vistritza, 
the Ottoman Power has been staking its continued existence in 
Europe. 

Looking back over the nineteenth century, few students of 
Balkan politics would now dispute that the successive losses of 
Servia, of Roumania, and of Bulgaria with Eastern Roumelia, 
hardly relinquished after terrible sacrifices as was each of these 
provinces, have amounted, by a paradox, to an eventual gain to 
the Porte. In each case, as in those also of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, a considerable revenue, the political allegiance of numerous 
Moslems, and the impaired prestige of the Caliph, had to be put to 
debit. But that wasalltheloss. No further province was directly 
involved ; no bulwark of Ottoman power was found to have been 
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abandoned, for these provinces had long been an embarrassment 
and a menace ; but, on the contrary, a new bulwark had been raised 
in their autonomy. When all was over, and Russia had withdrawn, 
it was seen that the emancipated provinces were fortifying them- 
selves rather against Moscow than against Constantinople ; and 
the Sultan was left to enjoy a new security behind a screen of buffer 
states. It is due more to the existence of free Roumania and 
Bulgaria and Servia than to any other fact, that Abdul Hamid 
has been on his throne for above a quarter of a century without 
meeting a European Power in arms. Of which among his prede- 
cessors can the like be said ? 

The one reservation which, however, must be made brings us 
to the present point. The emancipation of the other Balkan 
provinces was sure sooner or later to entail a Macedonian 
question, and that question, if solved in the same way, would 
change the whole face of the account. In, and by itself, Macedonia 
is not worth more than Bulgaria or Bosnia. The revenue, which 
will be lost with it, when fully emancipated, is not greater than 
vanished with the former of these provinces ; its peasantry is worth 
less to the Ottoman military system than the militia of the latter 
used to be. True, there is a Moslem population in the Mace- 
donian valleys, somewhat more numerous than that in any one of 
the other lost provinces (not excepting Bosnia) at the time of | 
their detachment, and in part it is of older settlement, for there 
were colonies of Seljuk Turks planted on the Struma, the Vardar, 
and the Vistritza before Othman; and the future conquerors of 
Constantinople had added others, as far north as the Kossovo 
plain, before they marched to make an end of the Byzantine 
Empire. As the sentiment of the Moslem world in favour of these 
communities may be greater, so may the Caliph’s loss of prestige, 
if he must now abandon them to Giaur rule, or transport them 
exiles to Asia. But these losses are trifles compared with another 
and supplementary one, which that of Macedonia seems inevitably 
to entail—the loss of Albania. 

This momentous consequence, which the Powers, foreseeing, 
hastened to avert in 1878 by tearing up the Treaty of San 
Stefano and annulling Macedonian Bulgaria, and the Suitan 
so dreaded that his consent to the cession even of the southern 
pashalik of Yanina was not to be obtained, will follow Mace- 
donian emancipation as surely as night follows day. A glance at 
the map, and a moment’s reflection on the maritime impotence of 
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Turkey, will show why. The Albanians themselves are under no 
illusion about the matter; and so far as chiefs can take common 
counsel, who must first proclaim a Truce of God, and then gather 
armed to the teeth to see that it is kept, they have debated more 
than once on the course to be adopted. Rejecting certain obscure 
Servian overtures early in 1901, and a little later an appeal from an 
Italianised descendant of Scanderbeg who would be recognised as 
prince of an autonomous state, they revived in 1902 an old project 
of federation with the Hellenic Kingdom.' They do not pretend 
to admire its military spirit, or even its civic integrity; but 
under its benign and ineffective flag they frankly anticipate com- 
parative immunity for the indulgence of their peculiar social 
tastes. Within the past two years, in this district of Kossovo, at 
Kalkandelen, at Dibra, in the Mirdite country, and even in Epirus, 
the Albanians have more than once pushed their panic-stricken 
protests against the beginning of change in Macedonia to the 
point of armed rebellion. Not that they would call rebellion even 
a movement in which the laying of formal siege to Ottoman 
troops in Mitrovitza and Prishtina, the slicing of an Ottoman 
governor’s ears in Ferisovich, and the shooting of an Ottoman 
commissary at Dibra, have been characteristic events; for the 
defence of local custom and parochial independence even with 
arms has not hitherto been held rebellious in Albania. The beys, 
while imprisoning Turkish commissioners, have always been careful 
to distinguish between hostility to the Caliph and hostility to 
Reform ; and nothing seems to have created so profound an 
impression through the Albanian tribes as the discovery that 
Hilmi Pasha really meant business when he marched on Ipek and 
Jakova early in 1903. Poor beys of Kossovo! survivors of a past 
age, whereof Urquhart has recounted the beginning of the end. 
When the Central Government required nothing of them but a 
modest tribute, they often ruled their own localities not unwisely 
in their own interests. But the day of decentralised government 
is past in the Balkans, and their intransigeance will not avail 
them. If there are any crypto-Christians among them still, they 
may soon declare themselves now, and the rest must go under, or 
become Mohajirs in Asia, paying heavily at the last for less than 
two centuries of politic apostasy. 
What his Empire has owed to the Albanian race, the present 
Sultan is only too well aware, and no one acquainted with Ottoman 
1 See Parl. Papers, Turkey, No. 1 (1903), pp. 5, 116, 169, 177. 
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history can well state in terms too strong. Since vigour died down 
in the true Osmanlis, the ‘Arnaut’ has been the prop and pillar 
of the heritage of Othman. It was the Albanian house of Kiiprili 
that held the Empire of Suleiman together through the seven- 
teenth century: Albanians, as officials at Stambul and as police- 
officers and governors in the provinces, have been said by every 
traveller in Turkey during the eighteenth century to supply in 
nearly every case conspicuous exceptions to the rule of Ottoman 
place-men. Even to-day, wherever in Asia Minor or Syria one finds 
the roads comparatively safe, the villages quiet, and government 
an obvious if grim reality, one is sure to learn in nine cases out 
of ten that the real executive officer is an Arnaut. In the tenth 
case he is usually of Caucasian origin. The most capable and 
honest man now concerned in introducing reform into Macedonia 
on the Sultan’s part is Ferid Pasha, an Albanian. It is not 
too much to say that the Albanian race has furnished for two 
centuries the one invigorating European element to the Ottoman 
system, and since the disgrace of the Phanariote Greeks, which 
ensued on the War of Liberation, the only such element. Nor is 
it only to Turkey that it has been of supreme value. Almost 
every genuine hero of the Greek struggle between 1820 and 1830 
was an Albanian ; and at this day the rare spectacle of a man of 
energy and promptitude in the Hellenic administration is usually 
due to the Albanian blood of Epirus, Hydra, Psara, or another of 
the pseudo-Hellenic regions of Greece. 

The paramount military importance of the Albanian in 
Turkey dates from the decay of the Janissaries; and after the 
final destruction of the latter in 1826, the Arnauts became the 
mainstay of a government which, despite all outward changes, 
had still to rest, as of old, solely on armed force. They had 
already reconquered Egypt, first for the Sultan, and then for one 
of their own number, whose descendant is still its titular ruler: 
they had raised Ali Pasha of Tepelen to an all but independent 
throne, and were presently to enable Mustapha Pasha of Scodra to 
be in a position to have sealed the fate of the invading Russian 
army in 1829, had he anticipated the Treaty of Adrianople. To the 
suppression of the Greek revolt Mahmud had no other troops to 
send. It was an Albanian force which took Missolonghi at its 
own good time ;! it was Albanians, too, who stormed Kasos for 


1 See Urquhart, Spirit of the Fast, i. p. 253, for light on the true inwardness of 
the protracted siege of Missolonghi. 
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Ibrahim, and were the most useful agents in the reconquest of 
the Morea and Athens. In our own day they are to be found 
where the Sultan needs picked troops or the most soldierly of 
guards. They form the nucleus of the best of his army corps, 
the Fourth, which watches the Russian frontier in Asia. They 
hold the all-important district of the Holy Cities of Arabia: 
and they and no others guard in Yildiz the Caliphial person 
itself. 

Cut off from the centre by a belt of autonomous Christian 
territory, not a few Albanians of the present generation would 
doubtless elect to expatriate themselves and follow still the re- 
ceding shadow of their Padishah; but the race must soon cease 
to be a potent factor in the Ottoman system. And what then? 
Deprived of its single effective European element, restricted to 
a corner of Roumelia, could the Turkish Empire long subsist in 
Europe at all? 

There would be little enough reason then—there is little 
enough now—even from the Turks’ point of view, for delay- 
ing the final abandonment of European soil. Mahomet II. plan- 
ted his flag in Constantinople to acquire such prestige as still 
hung about the imperial name of Rome in the East. But all that 
prestige has long since waned and disappeared; and for two 
centuries at least the grave embarrassments which a seat in 
Europe entails on a Moslem Caliph have not been compensated 
by any practical advantage, Each successive Sultan has hada 
double game to play of ever-increasing difficulty: a game im- 
posed on him by the incongruous inheritance of the two thrones 
of Byzantine and Arab Empire. In virtue of his tenure of the 
first, he must maintain himself at the natural capital of the 
Western East, on Europe’s main crossway, astride of roads whose 
ends, west and east, are in infidel hands. There he accepted as 
his subjects, and has had to protect more or less, Christian majori- 
ties, survivors of an Empire which was once the protagonist of 
Christendom ; and there too he finds himself in inevitably close 
relation with the mightier Christian races, whose force has waxed 
as his has waned. At the same time, and on the same seat of 
empire, the Ottoman Sultan is Caliph, sworn to unite and lead the 
legions of Islam against Christendom, Jewry, and all heathenry. 
He is titular head of a vast community of creed, the breath of 
whose life is propagation by force of arms. The vital centre of this 
community is far from Stambul, in a land which Europeans may 
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hardly visit, in whatever guise of submission and conformity, a 
laad inhabited by a people whose leaders preach irreconcilable 
hostility to the misbeliever. How reconcile the obligations of this 
tLrone with those of the other ? 

The attempt to make the best of two incompatible worlds has 
been the preoccupation of every Sultan since the Caliphate was 
begged of the last Abbassid for the House of Othman; and once 
and again it has all but lost the latter its Asiatic Empire. Had 
any Sunni ruler succeeded, during the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century, in making and holding a temporal power, which for how- 
ever short a time imposed itself on Moslem imagination as much 
as the Ottoman, there would have been wholesale defection from 
a Sultan, whom every revivalist in Islam has dubbed ‘Giaur,’ 
and proclaimed not less accursed than the Kings of Europe. 
Probably nothing saved the Ottoman Caliphate in the eighteenth 
century but the tribal fidelity of the Janissary body, scattered 
through the cities of the Empire; and Mahmud had to thank 
a measure of the same feeling, which always survived in the 
Albanian bosoms of Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim, that these rebels 
never seriously sought to change the dynasty in Stambul. 

Now the Janissaries are no more ; tribal fidelity to the house 
of Othman is not to be greatly relied upon, even among the 
Osmanli; and the aggressive interference of Christian representa- 
tives at Stambul has become much more notorious than it was in 
Mahmud’s day. From the moment Abdul Hamid ascended the 
throne of his fathers, he recognised his greater danger. He saw 
that the outlying parts of his Empire in Asia were ready to break 
away. His authority was a shadow equally in Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, and Kurdistan. All was ready for a new leader in 
Islam should, for example, the princely house of Mecca, or any 
other great Arab family of holy lineage, put forward a man of 
ambition and masterful character. The Caliph seems to have 
had a policy ready, and to have taken his measures at once: for 
he had not been on the throne more than a year or two before the 
effect of a pan-Islamic propagandism, emanating from Stambul, was 
manifested in every corner of the Empire, and it became evident 
that the ruler of Constantinople had, in a sense, turned his back 
on Europe and his face towards Asia. The policy was nothing 
less than wise. His European throne the Sultan holds on suffer- 
ance ; but the religious primacy of Western Asia is his to keep or 
lose. Without the last, he becomes the shadow of a shade in 
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either continent: without the first, he can be Caliph to even 
better purpose than with it, and a mighty force in the politics of 
the world. 

The result of Abdul Hamid’s choice has been that steady 
consolidation of Ottoman dominion in Asia which has gone on 
for the past quarter of a century, part passw with retrocession in 
Europe, but has naturally been far less remarked by us. All 
recent travellers in Asia Minor, comparing their experience with 
that of the pioneers of fifty years ago, have observed how great 
a change has come over the land. In 1832, even after Mahmud 
had taken the great dere beys in hand, hordes of lawless nomads 
still swarmed over the country, and chiefs, maintaining troops of 
armed retainers, were prompt to fall on the vanquished side after 
the battle of Konia. Where is now the ghost of a semi-independent 
chieftain this side of Euphrates? The whole of the great 
peninsula is held directly from Stambul, and in perfect tran- 
quillity, with a military force even smaller than that which 
Imperial Rome thought fit to keep there. The whole is devotedly 
loyal to the Padishah, and gives its manhood to form the one 
absolutely reliable element in his armies. The fewer travellers 
who have been of late in Kurdistan and Mesopotamia also find 
that right up to the Persian frontier on the east, and to the 
confines of Arabia on the south, the dominion of local beys and 
sheikhs is already become almost a thing of the past. The 
process is uniform and inevitable. The chieftain is constrained 
to accept a subsidy from the Porte and military or civil rank in 
the Ottoman system: then he is summoned to Stambul, whither 
his sons have gone before for their better education, and if he 
refuse, he finds that occasion is taken against him. In either 
case he is presently seen no more. The sons, if they reach 
manhood in exile, don the Sultan’s livery to serve him in Syria or 
Yemen—anywhere but among their own tribesmen; and mean- 
while a Kaimmakam, in a tight stambuline and varnished 
goloshes, keeps the feudal palace warm, which was built with the 
last instalment of the insidious Ottoman gold. 

At this day Kurdistan is divided and subdivided into 
administrative regions which did not exist a generation ago; and 
every year sees fresh Kaimmakamliks, newly garrisoned posts, 
and intrusive blockhouses appear in the wilder hill districts. 
In Mesopotamia and the steppe-country of Syria, the Ottoman 
Government has addressed itself with astonishing success to 
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inducing Bedouins to settle on arable lands, and about townships, 
which in certain districts (e.g. on the Lower Euphrates) it has 
built expressly to act as steadying influences. In consequence 
there is now hardly any more insecurity on either bank of the 
great rivers than in Asia Minor; and among the prospective 
difficulties of the Baghdad railway-makers is never reckoned 
any danger from the nomad populations along the route. As for 
Arabia, which of all his Asiatic lands is the most important to a 
Caliph, there is little information at first hand; for it is at least 
ten years since any European has penetrated its inner regions. 
But the reports and certain obvious facts are most significant. 
It is known that the great Arab power of the interior, that of the 
Rashid family in Hail, which up to the death of the late Emir 
Mohammed, in 1897, kept the Turk at the end of a spear, has 
come, under Mohammed’s nephew, to be an ally and catspaw 
of the Ottoman Sultan. At the instigation of the latter, the 
young Emir of Nejd, Abdul Aziz, has made those repeated 
attacks on Koweit which have distracted Eastern Arabia these 
two years past; and by imperial invitation he has lately visited 
Constantinople, where his uncle would no more have shown his 
face than in Paris. The latest travellers in Hadramaut found 
that the Sultan was prayed for fervently in the mosques of that 
fanatic district. In Yemen, his power has been established since 
1872, and all efforts of the natives, in revolt after revolt, seem 
powerless seriously to shake it. Indeed, of late the local Turkish 
authorities have not scrupled to provoke complications, even with 
the European Power which holds Aden. It is long now since 
news of any restiveness on the part of the Meccan Sherifs has 
reached Europe. Hurgronje, the last European of repute who 
has been in the Holy City, found Ottoman administration in 
1885 most fully recognised there, and thoroughly efficient ; and 
the steady advance of the southward railway from Mzerib may 
be taken to prove the confidence which the Turkish authorities 
feel in their hold upon all the Hejaz and the road thither. It is 
not thirty years since two-thirds of the great pilgrim track from 
Syria was in hostile hands; and the trans-Jordanic valleys, which 
Circassian colonists have now made to bloom again as the rose, 
were held by Bedouin sheikhs who laughed at the Sultan’s writ. 
In a word, the Ottoman Empire in Asia, which a few years 
ago was little better than a geographical expression, is being 
welded into a solid political whole, which, when the stress comes, 
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will add a weight still unknown to the Ottoman influence in the 
world’s affairs. Nor, as Indian officials have had reason to know, 
is the improvement of the Sultan’s position in Asia confined to 
his own territories. His pan-Islamic propaganda has established 
itself much farther afield, and has probably not yet reached the 
term of its expansion. Surely, when one sees with what iron 
consistency, behind all compromises and throughout all diplomacy, 
this strong and reasoned policy of pan-Islamism has been pursued 
in the face of such foes within and without, as no other empire in 
the world has had to take into account, it is impossible any 
longer to use that hackneyed phrase of Czar Nicholas—the ‘Sick 
Man.’ There is abundant vitality in the Ottoman system yet, as 
there is in more than one great race that is, and will long remain, 
faithful to Osmanli rule. 

It is not inconsistent to acknowledge and welcome these facts 
in Asia, aud at the same time to expect and hope that the term 
of Ottoman dominion in Europe is drawing near. Where the 
mass of the population is Moslem, the absolute identification of 
Church and State, in the Ottoman system, tempers its autocratic 
rigour, without anything being detracted from its undoubted 
strength. In his Asiatic Empire as a whole the Padishah 
exercises a paternal rule, somewhat uneven and capricious, 
but not oppressive as oriental sovereignties go. Among the half- 
civilised or wholly barbarous races, which make up the bulk 
of his Asiatic Mussulman subjects, his administration makes 
' for more unity, order, and, after all, content, than it is conceivable 
would be induced by any other that could be substituted for it 
now—certainly more than by the domination of Russia, if we 
may judge by the Caucasian provinces, or by that of Germany, 
if we may judge by her East African territories. The Turk has 
not lost yet all the qualities of a ruling race, and he stil] shows 
that most important capacity, the power of governing subjects 
through subjects. 

In his European provinces, however, as we have seen during 
this past summer in Macedonia, just this fact that the Head of 
the State and the Head of the State Church are one and the 
same, makes the continuance of the Sultan’s rule disastrous. 
Where the majority is Christian it is impossible for him to 
govern in the interest of the governed, that is to govern according 
to the most elementary European standard, without being false to 
his own religious pretension, and outraging the prejudice of an 
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enormous proportion of his subjects. He may make what pro- 
fession he please to the representatives of Christian Powers in the 
solemn farce of diplomacy, but he does not alter the facts: and, so 
far as he is able, so far as not constrained by fear of effective 
European intervention or other eventual loss, he will always 
instruct his agents to act towards a rayah population, as at 
Krushevo or Smerdesh, as though it lacked the most elementary 
rights against Moslems. He owes it to himself, and to his own 
spiritual flock, so to do. Tolerance and liberal adoption of Giauwr 
ideas may perhaps be displayed by individual Moslems, without 
lessening their reasonable hopes of Paradise: but they cannot be 
looked for at Yildiz without a complete reversal of that Imperial 
policy, which has made at once the misfortunes and the fortune 
of the present reign. 


























A GRANDMOTHER'S BUDGET. 
BY MRS. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


ALL readers of ‘Silas Marner ’ will remember the beautiful passage 
in which George Eliot opens the story of the Weaver of Raveloe : 
‘In the days when the spinning-wheels hummed busily in the 
farmhouses.’ It pictures for us an England before steam-ploughs 
and railroads, when weaving was still a cottage industry and 
spinning-wheels were to be found in my lady’s drawing-room. 
It all sounds ancient history now, but it is in truth not so very 
long ago, and vast as the change has been, we may doubt if it is 
yet in any sense complete: whether we are not at the beginning 
rather than at the end of the life of machinery. An exalted 
personage is reported to have expressed the pious hope that the 
present reign would see a motor car in every man’s backyard. 
Terrible as that prospect appears to quiet folk who love the peace- 
ful lanes of Old England and the cheerful clatter of horses’ hoofs 
upon the roadways, we may be sure that it is only an instalment 
of what awaits us. Are we not to have a series of underground 
tunnels, one below the other, in which we are to be shot through 
tubes from place to place? Are not our letters to be whirled 
through the air by anelectric current ? Who knows if we may not 
see a service of balloons installed for those who care for aerial 
locomotion? In spite of the old song, ‘ we are annihilating time 
and space.’ 

If, however, some timid spirits amongst us throw mournful 
glances back at the dignified, leisured repose of our fathers, the 
young generation are intoxicated with the joy of their mechanical 
toys, and in the pride of the race forget, perhaps, the motive of the 
journey. Have we not seen a party of English tourists, men and 
women, doing their seventy miles a day along the most beautiful 
part of the Riviera ?—seventy miles which might so much more 
profitably have been done round a track at Brixton! But wecan- 
not go back; the gains have been immeasurable ; the loss, perhaps, 
will become gain, when we have rightly estimated the value of 
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our new forces, and learned how to use them. When motors carry 
parcels and coals, fine ladies will cease to ride in them. May we 
not picture a London in which all traction shall be done by motors, 
at special times along special roadways? And though England is 
a small island, we may perhaps still find room for motor tracks 
in the country, and so safeguard the peace of our rural lanes and 
hedgerows. 

It must always be an interesting consideration how far 
material luxury and convenience are aids to a full and vigorous 
life, whether the ease and the cheapness of the life of modern 
civilisation give us more of that we wish to promote, and give us 
that more of better quality. An instance will occur to everyone 
in the art of letter-writing. Our fathers certainly suffered under 
heavy disabilities in the matter of correspondence. The huge 
and expensive sheets of paper, the quill pen, the absence of 
envelopes, the pouncet-box, instead of the clean sheet of blotting 
paper, the tiresome wafers, the necessity for several seals, the very 
large cost of letters, and the annoyance to all members of Parlia- 
ment of writing franks for their friends: all these considerations, 
one would have thought, must have impeded letter-writing, and 
yet what is the whimsical result of the new and delightful system ? 
A devastating flood of missives in which the art of correspondence 
has disappeared. The highest form of letter-writing to-day is a 
telegram inside a hansom cab; at the bottom of the scale is the 
postcard. Shall we ever again have such lettters as Madame de 
Sévigné’s or those of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, of Lord Byron 
and the poet Gray, of Cowper and Horace Walpole? No! letter- 
writing as an art has vanished along with private journals, 
diaries, books of accounts, and the family receipts. 

There have lately come into the writer’s possession some old 
family books of this kind, kept with the loving precision of days 
of leisure, bringing with them a savour of the old world, an aroma 
of rose-leaves and lavender. It has seemed to the writer that it 
would be interesting to recall something of the life of a quiet 
cultured English family some eighty years ago, and from these 
authentic records to compare the cost of home, servants, children, 
amusements then, with the cost of the same thingsto-day. Some 
curious surprises await us; for, as the old country-woman said, 
‘If you only keep your clothes long enough they're sure to come 
into fashion again,’ and the revolution of time often brings back 
old things under new conditions. 
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The family lived in one of those beautiful rural villages which 
eighty years ago were still to be found within a few miles of 
St. Paul’s, but yet were outside the roar of the great city. The 
long dreary rows of jerry-built villas, which, like tentacles, stretch 
out on every side from the heart of the octopus, had not then in- 
vaded such peaceful retreats as Edgware, Muswell Hill, or 
Edmonton. Charles Lamb has left us delightful impressions of 
some of these villages which seemed to him when he wrote to be 
in the very heart of the country, where nightingales sang un- 
affrighted in the bushes, and real cows gave real cream and 
milk to the villagers. 

The family house was a white, old-fashioned, rambling place, 
standing in an old garden, surrounded by meadows where the 
children tumbled and played and rode the donkey barebacked. 
The books tell of a baker famous for his rolls and rusks, and a 
special cake, dear to the little ones. An old Quaker maiden lady 
lived opposite, in the tiniest of cottages, with the tiniest of maid- 
servants. She was reputed an authority on simples, and all the 
ordinary disorders of life, and valued herself principally upon her 
skill in children’s complaints. Was she not called in when the 
youngest child swallowed a penny, and did she not administer an 
appalling mixture? And was not the penny found afterwards 
where it had fallen, in the cot! The fame of this cure was 
quickly spread abroad, however, and added much to the old 
lady’s popularity. The nurse carried the children sturdily in her 
arms, and prophesied St. Vitus’s dance if their brains were to be 
shaken up in ‘them perambulators.’ She too was a notable 
person, of quick affections and temper be it said, and when one of 
her little charges became unruly, would threaten him with Mr. 
Rhodes’s bull—Mr. Rhodes having a large dairy farm in the 
neighbourhood, and the bull enjoying a well-earned reputation ; 
Mr. Rhodes’s descendants having since dealt in continents, not 
dairy farms. 

The children grew up in that large liberty of country life 
which is so conducive to healthy development. The postman, 
blowing a horn, came along at the end of the lane every morning, 
and brought once a week the ‘Penny Magazine,’ a new and most 
wonderful book for the children. There was in the house a stock 
of good old-fashioned volumes, ‘ Elegant Extracts’ among them. 
The little green-covered ‘Pickwicks’ had not yet begun to 
appear, and the era of the modern novel had not yet dawned 
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The dome of St. Paul’s was the dominating feature of the land- 
scape; and every day, wet or fine, the father of the household 
went into the great City on a four-horse coach. 

The books tell of a social life nearly akin to the social life of 
to-day. The Opera and the Theatre assume, perhaps, an unusual 
place in the pleasures of the household. But then Edmund 
Kean, Malibran, Grisi, were filling the stage. The writer 
possesses a huge cloak of finest cloth lined with white satin for 
use in ‘ Fop’s Alley,’ as the Promenade in the Opera-house was 
then called. She remembers hearing the owner declaim favourite 
passages from Shakespeare after the manner of different actors. 
The French stage also was not neglected; French plays were to 
be heard occasionally, and an uncle who had received his educa- 
tion in France came over to read Racine with the young folk 
before they were taken into the town to hear Rachel on the stage 
in ‘ Phédre.’ 

For the rest, things went on pretty much as they would to-day 
with a young and intelligent family, for all that there were no 
railroads out of London, no ocean steamers, and no penny post. 
There were dancing and singing lessons, dinner parties, and a 
yearly dance. The cost of these is elaborately set forth in the 
account-books, and also the cost of building up a sufficient 
cellar of wine. Very little wine was drunk in the household, 
but in those days people bought wine to keep, and skill and 
judgment went far in reducing cost. The cellar would some- 
times demand a tithe of the year’s income. The family were 
always taken to the seaside for change of air by stage-coach ; 
or abroad, as the children became old enough to learn foreign 
languages. 

The first thing that strikes one on looking at the books is the 
vast change in the scale of the wages of domestic servants. The 
family was served by cook, housemaid, and page, with the addition 
of nurse and nursery-maid as children came into it. The young 
servants began at 6/., the cook received 16/., the housemaid 111., 
the nurse 18/. As against this economy in wages must be put 
the high price of bread and of tea. Tea cost anything between 
5s. 6d. and 12s. a pound, and all the servants expected tea; sugar, 
too, was dear, but milk and butter cheap; vegetables were grown 
in the garden for the most part, but potatoes remained a con- 
siderable item. Meat was cheap, 64d. or 7d. a pound, rather 
more than frozen meat is now. 
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Here are the household bills for a year. Let us take the year 
1832. 


£ 8 ad. & 8 de 
Greengrocer . . & 2 Grocer - ‘ . @ & 8 
Fish, poultry . « © Me 3 Butcher . p - 41 16 2 
Milk and butter » 1 17 6 | Baker : ; , a S & 
Coal and candle - 86 5 3 | Washing . : - 2 6 4 


The whole expenditure for that year was just over 500I. 
What strikes one is the apparent ease and luxury of the family 
life with the small general expenditure. As the years go by the 
family increases and the expenditure also, but whether the year 
has been a bad or a good one, some saving is always effected. 
It seems to have been agreed that a good, comfortable house, with 
a good garden, was a first consideration, and after that come a 
variety of intelligent occupations. There were no restaurants in 
those days to run up the weekly expenditure: no golf or other 
expensive amusements ; tobacco does not appear in any form; and 
the wife’s petty cash, which figures by itself as a separate item in 
each month’s account, does not allow for the droppings from the 
purse of the lady of to-day who seldom leaves the house without 
spending some shillings and has nothing at the end of the day to 
show for it. Relatively large sums seem to have been paid for 
the more important things in family life—a good home, educa- 
tion, a good holiday; but there seems to have been general re- 
straint in the small personal items which count for so much in 
the family budget of to-day. 

Clothes, curiously, vary in price less than we should have ex- 
pected. Calico was very dear, so was flannel; dressmakers, on the 
other hand, were comparatively cheap. When the wife is first 
married the trousseau reduces the personal outlay, but we find her 
going shortly to Paris and buying there an ostrich feather boa 
for 4/.: on another occasion she buys a green velvet dress and 
turban to match, with bird-of-paradise feather, the whole for 191. 
This also in Paris. There are purchases of old lace, presents of 
jewellery, and one can almost hear the groans with which the 
wife complains that not even a present to her but must go down 
in the big book. The big book, bound and in many volumes, runs 
through the years and covers a golden wedding ; it tells a plain 
and simple story of happy lives spent together in the closest 
affection, with infinite care and tenderness for the children growing 
up, and a fine generosity on occasions, even when the income was 
still a slender one. 
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What strikes one as really remarkable is the certainty that 
life eighty or a hundred years ago was very much like the life 
of to-day; that before penny posts, railways, and ocean-going 
steamers, families living in modest ease, in pure country air, came 
into London for the theatre and opera, though they came on a 
coach instead of in a motor; that fathers took their families to the 
sea or abroad, just as the thoughtful father might do to-day—and 
it really does not seem to have cost any more. It would appear 
that the increased facilities for moving about have not in truth 
made life any cheaper, because the temptation to be always on 
the move is irresistible and constant movement has become almost 
a disease for most of us to-day. The penny post, too, has certainly 
increased the money spent on postage, as it has increased a 
thousand fold our correspondence. The marvellous material 
facilities by which we are surrounded have bred in us new wants, 
and have produced a new race of men and women: true, our 
travelling costs less, but then we travel so much more that, like 
the guests at the mad hatter’s tea party, we are always moving on. 

These records of pounds, shillings, and pence tell a true and un- 
varnished tale. It would be possible to write a family history from 
them, of the delicacy of one child, of the school achievements of 
the elder boys, the family love of music, of the stage, of book., of 
foreign travel; it is all quite plainand clear. The writer has been 
encouraged to write these few pages of the uneventful annals of a 
quiet family by the knowledge of the anxiety felt by so many to-day, 
who would fain marry, as to ways and means, as to the minimum 
income on which a reasonable married life is possible. There is a 
haunting terror of the sordid and the squalid, those spectres before 
which love flies. There can be in truth no absolute standard ; 
what spells riches to the one, spells poverty to the other, and we 
are an expensive generation. The sordid and the squalid are, 
however, within our own control, and it is a satisfaction to know 
that the highest pleasures are commonly those which can be had 
at the least expenditure. People nowadays fritter quite a large 
sum away every year on things and in ways for which they get no 
return. It isa habit like any other habit. When one hears fathers 
and mothers talk of giving their children every advantage, it 
might often be reasonably suggested that they are giving them 
every disadvantage. To acquire simple and cultivated tastes in 
early life is in itself a goodly heritage ; and for the rest, no human 
wisdom as to marriage has got beyond the motto on the leaden 
casket : ‘Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.’ 
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HISTORICAL MYSTERIES.' 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


II—THE CAMPDEN MYSTERY. 
I. 


Tue ordinary historical mystery is at least so far clear that one or 
other of certain solutions must be right, if we only knew which. 
Perkin Warbeck was the rightful King, or he was an impostor. 
Giacopo Stuardo at Naples (1669) was the eldest son of Charles IL., 
or he was a humbug. The Man in the Iron Mask was certainly 
either Mattioli or Eustache Dauger. James VI. conspired against 
Gowrie, or Gowrie conspired against James VI., and so on. There 
is reason and human nature at the back of these puzzles. But at 
the back of the Campden mystery there is not a glimmer of reason 
or of sane human nature, except on one hypothesis, which I shall 
ofier. The events are, to all appearance, motiveless as the events 
in a feverish dream. ‘The whole Matter is dark and mysterious ; 
which we must therefore leave unto Him who alone knoweth all 
Things, in His due Time, to reveal and to bring to Light.’ 

So says the author of ‘A True and Perfect Account of the 
Examination, Confession, Trial, and Execution of Joan Perry, and 
her two Sons, John and Richard Perry, for the Supposed Murder 
of Will Harrison, Gent., Being One of the most remarkable Occur- 
tences which hath happened in the Memory of Man. Sent in a 
Letter (by Sir Thomas Overbury, of Burton, in the County of 
Gloucester, Knt., and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace) to 
Thomas Shirly, Doctor of Physick, in London. Also Mr. Harri- 
son's Own account, &c. (London. Printed for John Atkinson, 
near the Chapter House, in St. Paul’s Church-Yard. No date, but 
apparently of 1676.) 

Such is the vast and breathless title of a pamphlet, which, 
by undeserved good luck, I have just purchased. The writer, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, ‘ the nephew and heir,’ says Mr. John Paget, 
‘of the unhappy victim of the infamous Countess of Somerset’ 
(who had the elder Overbury poisoned in the Tower), was the 
Justice of the Peace who acted as Juge d'Instruction in the case of 
Harrison’s disappearance.’ 

1 Copyright, 1904, by Andrew Lang, in the United States of America. 

2 Paget, Paradowes and Puzzles, p. 342. Blackwoods, 1874. 
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To come to the story. In 1660, William Harrison, Gent., was 
steward or ‘factor’ to the Viscountess Campden, in Chipping 
Campden, Gloucestershire, a single-streeted town among the Cots- 
wold hills. The lady did not live in Campden House, whose owner 
burned it in the Great Rebellion, to spite the rebels; as Castle 
Tirrim was burned by its Jacobite lord in the °15. Harrison 
inhabited a portion of the building which had escaped destruction. 
He had been for fifty years a servant of the Hickeses and Campdens, 
his age was seventy (which deepens the mystery), he was married, 
and had offspring, including Edward, his eldest son. 

On a market day, in 1659, Mr. Harrison’s house was broken 

into, at high noon, while he and his whole family were ‘at the 
Lecture,’ in church, a Puritan form of edification. A ladder had 
been placed against the wall, the bars of a window on the second 
story had been wrenched away with a ploughshare (which was 
left in the room), and 1401. of Lady Campden’s money were stolen. 
The robber was never discovered—a curious fact in a small and 
lonely village. The times, however, were disturbed, and a wander- 
ing Cavalier or Roundhead soldier may have ‘cracked the crib.’ 
Not many weeks later, Harrison’s servant, Perry, was heard crying 
for help in the garden. He showed a ‘sheep-pick,’ with a hacked 
handle, and declared that he had been set upon by two men in 
white, with naked swords, and had defended himself with his 
,Shepherd’s crook. It is curious that Mr. John Paget, a writer of 
great acuteness, and for many years police magistrate at Hammer- 
smith, says nothing of the robbery of 1659, and of Perry’s crazy 
conduct in the garden.’ Perry’s behaviour there, and his hysterical 
invention of the two armed men in white, give the key to his 
character. The two men in white were never traced, of course, but, 
later, we meet three men not less flagitious, and even more 
mysterious. They appear to have been three ‘ men in buckram.’ 

At all events, in quiet Campden, adventures obviously occurred 
to the unadventurous. They culminated in the following year, on 
August 16, 1660. Harrison left his house in the morning (?) and 
walked the two miles to Charringworth to collect his lady’s rents. 
The autumn day closed in, and between eight and nine o'clock 
old Mrs. Harrison sent the servant, John Perry, to meet his master 
on the way home. Lights were also left burning in Harrison’s 
window. That night neither master nor man returned, and it is 


1 See his Paradoxes and Puzzles, pp. 337-370, and, for good reading, see the 
book passim. 
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odd that the younger Harrison, Edward, did not seek for his father 
till very early next morning : he had the convenience, for nocturnal 
search, of a moon which rose late. In the morning, Edward went 
out and met Perry, returning alone: he had not found his master. 
The pair walked to Ebrington, a village half-way between Campden 
and Charringworth, and learned that Harrison had called, on the 
previous evening, as he moved home from Charringworth, at the 
house of one Daniel. The hour is not given, but Harrison cer- 
tainly disappeared when just beyond Ebrington, within less than 
a mile from Campden. Edward and Perry next heard that a poor 
woman had picked up on the highway, beyond Ebrington, near 
some whins or furze, a hat, band, and comb, which were 
Harrison’s ; they were found within about half a mile of his own 
house. The band was bloody, the hat and comb were hacked and 
cut. Please observe the precise words of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
the justice who took the preliminary examinations: ‘ The Hat and 
Comb being hacked and cut, and the Band bloody, but nothing 
more could there be found.’ Therefore the hat and comb were 
not on Harrison’s head when they were hacked and cut: other- 
wise they must have been blood-stained; the band worn about 
the throat was bloody, but there was no trace of blood on the 
road. This passage contains the key to the puzzle. 

On hearing of the discovery of these objects all the people 
rushed to hunt for Harrison’s corpse, which they did not find. 

An old man like Harrison was not likely to stay at Charring- 
worth very late, but it seems that whatever occurred on the high- 
way happened after twilight. 

Suspicion fell on John Perry, who was haled before the narrator, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, J.P. Perry said that after starting for 
Charringworth to seek his master on the previous evening, about 
8.45 p.m., he met by the way William Reed of Campden, and 
explained to him that as he was timid in the dark he would go 
back and take Edward Harrison’s horse and return. Perry did as 
he had said, and Reed left him ‘at Mr Harrison’s Court gate.’ Perry 
dallied there till one Pierce came past, and with Pierce (he did not 
say why) ‘ he went a bow’s shot into the fields,’ and so back once 
more to Harrison’s gate. He now lay for an hour in a hen house, 
he rose at midnight, and again—the moon having now risen, and 
dispelled his fears—he started for Charringworth. He lost his 
way in a mist, slept by the road-side, proceeded in the dawn to 
Charringworth, and found that Harrison had been there on the 
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previous day. Then he came back and met Edward Harrison on 
his way to seek his father at Charringworth. 

Perry’s story is like a tale told by an idiot, but Reed, Pierce, and 
two men at Charringworth corroborated as far as their knowledge 
went. Certainly Perry had been in company with Reed and 
Pierce, say between nine and ten on the previous night. Now, if 
evil had befallen Harrison it must have been before ten at night ; 
he would not stay so late, if sober, at Charringworth. Was he 
usually sober? The cool way in which his wife and son took his 
absence suggests that he was a late-wandering old boy. They 
may have expected Perry to find him in his cups and tuck him up 
comfortably at Charringworth or at Ebrington. 

Till August 24 Perry was detained in prison, or, odd to say, at 
the inn! He told various tales; a tinker or a servant had 
murdered his master and hidden him in a bean-rick, where, on 
search being made, non est inventus. Harrison, and the rents he 
had collected, were vanished in the azure. Perry now declared 
that he would tell all to Overbury, and to no other man. To him 
Perry averred that his mother and brother, Joan and Richard 
Perry, had murdered Harrison! It was his brother who, by John 
Perry’s advice and connivance, had robbed the house in the previous 
year, while John ‘had a Halibi,’ being at church. The brother, 
said John, buried the money in the garden. It was sought for, but 
was not found. His story of the ‘ two men in white,’ who attacked 
him in the garden, was a lie, he said. I may add that it was not 
the lie of a sane man. Perry was conspicuously crazy. 

He went on with his fables. His mother and brother, he 
declared, had often asked him to tell them when his master 
went to collect rents. He had done so after Harrison started 
for Charringworth on the morning of August 16. John Perry 
next gave an account of his expedition with his brother in 
the evening of the fatal day, an account which was incompatible 
with his previous tale of his doings and with the authentic evidence 
of Reed and Pierce. Their honest version destroyed Perry’s new 
falsehood. He declared that Richard Perry and he had dogged 
Harrison, as he came home at night, into Lady Campden’s grounds ; 
Harrison had used a key to the private gate. Richard followed 
him into the grounds; John Perry, after a brief stroll, joined him 
there and found his mother (how did she come thither?) and 
Richard standing over the prostrate Harrison, whom Richard 
incontinently strangled. They seized Harrison’s money and 
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meant to put his body ‘in the great Sink by Wallington’s Mill.’ 
John Perry left them, and knew not whether the body was actually 
thrown into the sink. In fact, non est inventus in the sink, any 
more than in the bean-rick. John next introduced his meeting 
with Pierce, but quite forgot that he had also met Reed, and did 
not account for that part of his first story, which Reed and Pierce 
had both corroborated. The hat, comb, and band John said that 
he himself had carried away from Harrison’s body, had cut them 
with his knife, and thrown them into the highway. Whence the 
blood on the band came he neglected to say. 

On the strength of this impossible farrago of insane falsehoods, 
Joan and Richard Perry were arrested and brought before Over- 
bury. Not only the ‘sink’ but the Campden fish-pools and the 
ruinous parts of the house were vainly searched in quest of 
Harrison’s body. On August 25 the three Perrys were examined 
by Overbury, and Richard and the mother denied all that John 
laid to their charge. John persisted in his story, and Richard 
admitted that he and John had spoken together on the morning 
of the day when Harrison vanished, ‘ but nothing passed between 
them to that purpose.’ 

As the three were being brought back from Overbury’s house 
to Campden an unfortunate thing happened. John was going 
foremost when Richard, a good way behind, dropped ‘a ball of 
inkle from his pocket.’ One of his guards picked it up, and Richard 
said that it ‘ was only his wife’s hair-lace.’ At one end, however, 
was @ slip-knot. The finder took it to John, who, being a good 
way in front, had not seen his brother drop it. On being shown 
the string John shook his head, and said that ‘to his sorrow he 
knew it, for that was the string his brother strangled his master 
with.’ To this circumstance John swore at the ensuing trial. 

The Assizes were held in September, and the Perrys were 
indicted both for the robbery in 1659 and the murder in 1660. They 
pleaded ‘Guilty’ to the first charge, as someone whispered to 
them to do, for the crime was covered by the Act of Pardon and 
Oblivion passed by Charles II. at his happy Restoration. If they 
were innocent of the robbery, as probably they were, they acted 
foolishly in pleading guilty. We hear of no evidence against 
them for the robbery, except John’s confession, which was evidence 
perhaps against John, but was none against them. They thus 
damaged their case, for if they were really guilty of the robbery 
from Harrison’s house, they were the most likely people in the 
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neighbourhood to have robbed him again and murdered him. 
Very probably they tied the rope round their own necks by taking 
advantage of the good King’s indemnity. They later withdrew 
their confession, and probably were innocent of the theft. 

On the charge of murder they were not tried in September. 
Sir Christopher Turner would not proceed ‘ because the body of 
Harrison was not found.’ There was no corpus delicti, no evidence 
that Harrison was really dead. Meanwhile John Perry, as if to 
demonstrate his lunacy, declared that his mother and brother had 
tried to poison him in prison! At the Spring Assizes in 1661, Sir 
B. Hyde, less legal than Sir Christopher Turner, did try the Perrys 
on the charge of murder. How he could do this does not appear, 
for the account of the trial is not in the Record House, and I am 
unable at present to trace it. In the ‘ Arminian Magazine,’ John 
Wesley publishes a story of a man who was hanged for murdering 
another man, whom he afterwards met in one of the Spanish colonies 
of South America. I shall not here interrupt the tale of the Perrys 
by explaining how a hanged man met a murdered man, but the 
anecdote proves that to inflict capital punishment for murder 
without proof that murder has been committed is not only an 
illegal but an injudicious proceeding. Probably it was assumed 
that Harrison, if alive, would have given signs of life in the course 
of nine or ten months. 

At the trial in spring all three Perrys pleaded ‘not guilty.’ 
John’s confession being proved against him, ‘ he told them he was 
then mad and knew not what he said.’ There must have been 
some evidence against Richard. He declared that his brother had 
accused others besides him. Being asked to prove this, he answered 
‘that most of those that had given evidence against him knew it,’ 
but named none. So evidence had been given (perhaps to the 
effect that Richard had been flush of money), but by whom, and to 
what effect, we do not know. 

The Perrys were probably not of the best repute. The mother, 
Joan, was supposed to be a witch. This charge was seldom brought 
against popular well-living people. How intense was the fear of 
witches, at that date, we know from the stories and accounts of 
trials in Glanvil’s Sadducismus Triumphatus. The neighbours 
probably held that Joan Perry would, as a witch, be ‘nane the 
waur o’ a hanging.’ She was put to death first, under the belief 
that any hypnotic or other unholy influence of hers, which pre- 
vented her sons from confessing, would be destroyed by her death. 
We are not aware that post-hypnotic suggestion is removed by the 
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im, | death of the suggester; the experiment has not been tried. The 
ring experiment failed in Joan’s case. Poor Richard, who was hanged 
rew next, could not induce the ‘dogged and surly’ John to clear his 
character by a dying declaration. Such declarations were then held 
er. irrefragable evidence, at least in Scotland, except when (as in the 
r of case of George Sprot, hanged for the Gowrie conspiracy) it did not 
nce suit the Presbyterians to believe the dying man. When John was 
to being turned off, he said that ‘he knew nothing of his master’s 
iad death, nor what was become of him, but they might hereafter 
Sir (possibly) hear.’ Did John know something? It would not sur- 
rys prise me if he had an inkling of the real state of the case. 
ar, 
am 
a II. 
ng They did hear; but what they heard, and what I have now to 
ies tell, was perfectly incredible. When ‘ some’ years (two, apparently) 
ys had passed, Will Harrison, Gent., like the three silly ewes in the 
he folk-rhyme, ‘ came hirpling hame.’? Where had the old man been ? 
ler He explained in a letter to Sir Thomas Overbury, but his tale is 
an as hard to believe as that of John Perry. 
ed He states that he left his house in the afternoon (not the morn- 
se ing) of Thursday, August 16, 1660. He went to Charringworth to 


collect rents, but Lady Campden’s tenants were all out harvesting. 


y. August seems an odd month for rent-collecting when one thinks 
as of it. They came home late, which delayed Harrison ‘ till the close 
n of the evening.’ He only received 23/., which John Perry said, 
d at his first examination in 1660, had been paid by one Edward 
d Plaisterer, and Plaisterer corroborated. Harrison then walked 
iy homeward, in the dusk probably, and, near Ebrington, where the 
1e road was narrow, and bordered by whins, ‘there met me one 
0 horseman who said “‘ Art thouthere?”’ Afraid of being ridden over, 

Harrison struck the horse on the nose, and the rider, with a sword, 
rr & struck at him and stabbed him in the side. (It was at this point 
it 7 — of the road, where the whins grew, that the cut hat and bloody 
of ? band were found, but a thrust in the side would not make a neck- 
yf i band bloody.) Two other horsemen here came up, one of them 
8 | ~wounded Harrison in the thigh. They did not now take his 23/., 
e gf but placed him behind one of them on horseback, handcuffed him, 
f | _and threw a great cloak over him. 


Now, is it likely that highwaymen would carry handcufis 
which closed, says Harrison, with a spring and a snap? The 
story is pure fiction, and bad at that. Suppose that kidnapping, 
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not robbery, was the motive (which would account for the hand- 
cuffs), what had any mortal to gain by kidnapping, for the purpose 
of selling him into slavery, a ‘ gent.’ of seventy years of age ? 

In the night they took Harrison’s money and ‘tumbled me 
down a stone-pit.’ In an hour they dragged him out again, and 
he naturally asked what they wanted with him, as they had his 
money already. One of these miscreants wounded Harrison again, 
and—stufied his pockets full of ‘a great quantity of money.’ If 
they had a great quantity of money, what did they want with 231. ? 
We hear of no other robberies in the neighbourhood, of which 
misdeeds the money might have been the profits. And why must 
Harrison carry the money ? 

They next rode till late on August 17, and then put Harrison 
down, bleeding and ‘ sorely bruised with the carriage of the money,’ 
at a lonely house. Here they gave their victim broth and brandy. 
On Saturday they rode all day to a house, where they slept, and 
on Sunday they brought Harrison to Deal, and laid him down on 
the ground. This was about three in the afternoon. Had they 
wanted to make for the sea, they would naturally have gone to 
the west coast. While one fellow watched Harrison, two met a 
man, and ‘I heard them mention seven pounds.’ The man to 
whom seven pounds were mentioned (Wrenshaw was his name, as 
Harrison afterwards heard—where ?) said that he thought Harrison 
would die before he could be put on board a ship. Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galére? Harrison was, however, put on 
board a casual vessel, and remained in the ship for six weeks. 

Where was the land to which the ship would go? 

Far, far ahead is all the sailors know! 
Harrison does not say into what ‘foam of perilous seas, in faery 
lands forlorn’ the ship went wandering for six mortal weeks. Like 


Lord Bateman : 
He sailéd East, and he sailéd West, 
Until he came to famed Turkee, 
Where he was taken and put in prison, 
Till of his life he was wear—ee ! 


‘Then the Master of the ship came and told me, and the rest who 
were in the same condition, that he discovered three Turkish ships.’ 
‘The rest who were in the same condition’! We are to under- 
stand that a whole cargo of Harrisons was kidnapped and con- 
signed captive to a vessel launched on ocean, on the off chance that 
the captain might meet three Turkish rovers who would snap them 
up. At this rate of carrying on, there must have been disappear- 
ances as strange as Harrison’s, from dozens of English parishes, 
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in August 1660. Had a crew of kidnappers been taking captives 
for purposes of private fiscal policy, they would have shipped 
them to the Virginian plantations, where Turkish galleys did not 
venture. And they would not have kidnapped men of seventy. 
Moreover, kidnappers would not damage their captives by stabbing 
them in the side and thigh, when no resistance was made, as was 
done to Harrison. 

‘The rest who were in the same condition’ were ‘dumped 
down’ near Smyrna, where the valuable Harrison was sold to ‘a 
grave physician.” ‘This Turk he’ was eighty-seven years of age, 
and ‘ preferred Crowland in Lincolnshire before all other places in 
England.’ No inquiries are known to have been made about a 
Turkish medical man who once practised in Crowland in Lincoln- 
shire, though, if he ever did, he was likely to be remembered in 
the district. This Turk he employed Harrison in the still room, 


- and as a hand in the cotton fields, where he once knocked his slave 


down with his fist—pretty well for a Turk of eighty-seven! He 
also gave Harrison (whom he usually employed in the chemical 
department of his business) ‘ a silver bowl, double gilt, to drink in,’ 
and named him ‘ Boll’—his way of pronouncing bowl—no doubt 
he had acquired a Lincolnshire accent. 

This Turk fell ill on a Thursday, and died on Saturday, when 
Harrison tramped to the nearest port, bowl and all. Two men in 
a Hamburg ship refused to give him a passage, but a third, for the 
price of his silver-gilt bowl, let him come aboard. Harrison was 
landed, without even his bowl, at Lisbon, where he instantly met 
a man from Wisbech, in Lincolnshire. This good Samaritan gave 
Harrison wine, strong waters, eight stivers, and his passage to 
Dover, whence he came back to Campden, much to the amazement 
of mankind. We do not hear the names of the ship and skipper 
that brought Harrison from Lisbon to Dover. Wrenshaw (the 
man to whom seven pounds ‘ were mentioned’) is the only person 
named in this delirious tissue of nonsense. 

The editor of our pamphlet says; ‘Many question the truth of 
this account Mr. Harrison gives of himself, and his transportation, 
believing he was never out of England.’ I do not wonder at 
their scepticism. Harrison had ‘all his days been a man of sober 
life and conversation,’ we are told, and the odd thing is that he 
‘left behind him a considerable sum of his Lady’s money in his 
house.’ He did not see any of the Perrys on the night of his dis- 
appearance. The editor admits that Harrison, as an article of 
merchandise, was not worth his freight to Deal, still less to Smyrna. 
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His son, in his absence, became Lady Campden’s steward, and 
behaved but ill in that situation. Some suspected that this son 
arranged the kidnapping of Harrison, but, if so, why did he secure 
the hanging of John Perry, in chains, on Broadway hill, ‘ where he 
might daily see him’ ? 

That might be a blind. But young Harrison could not expect 
John Perry to assist him by accusing himself and his brother and 
mother, which was the most unlooked-for event in the world. 
Nor could he know that his father would conie home from Charring- 
worth on August 16, 1660, in the dark, and so arrange for three 
horsemen, in possession of a heavy weight of specie, to stab and 
carry off the aged sire. Young Harrison had not a great fardel 
of money to give them, and if they were already so rich, what had 
they to gain by taking Harrison to Deal, and putting him, with 
‘others in the same condition,’ on board a casual ship? They 
could have left him in the ‘stone-pit:’ he knew not who they 
were, and the longer they rode by daylight, with a hatless, hand- 
cuffed, and sorely wounded prisoner, his pockets overburdened 
with gold, the more risk of detection they ran. A company of three 
men ride, in broad daylight, through England from Gloucester- 
shire to Deal. Behind one of them sits a wounded, and hatless, 
and handcuffed captive, his pockets bulging with money. Nobody 
suspects anything, no one calls the attention of a magistrate to 
this extraordinary démarche! It is too absurd ! 

The story told by Harrison is conspicuously and childishly 
false. At every baiting place, at every inn, these weird riders 
must have been challenged. If Harrison told truth, he must have 
named the ship and skipper that brought him to Dover. 

Dismissing Harrison’s myth, we ask, what could account for 
his disappearance? He certainly walked, on the evening of 
August 16, to within about half a mile of his house. He would 
not have cone that had he been bent on a senile amour involving 
his absence from home, and had that scheme of pleasure been in 
his mind, he would have provided himself with money. Again, a 
fit of ‘ambulatory somnambulism,’ and the emergence of a split 
or secondary personality with forgetfulness of his real name and 
address, is not likely to have seized on him at that very moment 
and place. If it did, as there were no railways, he could not 
rush off in a crowd and pass unnoticed through the country. 

Once more, the theory of ambulatory somnambulism does not 
account for his hacked hat and bloody band found near the whins 
on the road beyond Ebrington. Nor does his own story account for 
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them. He was stabbed in the side and thigh, he says. This would 
not cut his hat or ensanguine his band. On the other hand, he 
would leave pools and tracks of blood on the road—‘ the high way.’ 
‘But nothing more could there be found,’ no pools or traces of 
blood on the road. It follows that the hacked hat and bloody band 
were a designed false trail, not left there by John Perry, as he 
falsely swore, but by some other persons. 

The inference is that for some reason Harrison’s presence at 
Campden was inconvenient to somebody. He had lived through 
most troubled times, and had come into a changed state of affairs 
with new masters. He knew some secret of the troubled times: 
he was a witness better out of the way. He may conceivably 
have known a secret that bore on the case of one of the Regicides ; 
or something affecting private interests, for he was the trusted 
servant of a great family. He was therefore spirited away: a 
trail certainly false—the cut hat and bloody band—was laid. By 
an amazing coincidence his servant, John Perry, went more or 
less mad—he was not sane on the evening of Thursday, August 16— 
and accused himself, his brother, and mother. Harrison was 
probably never very far from Campden during the two or three 
years of his disappearance. It was obviously made worth his 
while to tell this absurd story on his return, and to accept the 
situation. No other hypothesis ‘colligates the facts.’ What 
Harrison knew, why his absence was essential, we cannot hope to 
discover. But he never was a captive in ‘famed Turkee.’ Mr. 
Paget writes: ‘It is impossible to assign a sufficient motive for 
kidnapping the old man . . . much profit was not likely to arise 
from the sale of the old man as a slave.’ Obviously there was no 
profit, especially as the old man was delivered in a wounded and 
imperfect condition. But a motive for keeping Harrison out of 
the way is only hard to seek because we do not know the private 
history of his neighbours. Roundheads among them may have 
had excellent reasons, under the Restoration, for sequestering 
Harrison till the revenges of the Restoration were accomplished. 
On this view the mystery almost ceases to be mysterious, for 
such mad self-accusations as that of John Perry are not uncommon.! 

‘ Not only have I failed to trace the records of the Assize at which the 
Perrys were tried, but the newspapers of 1660 seem to contain no account of the 
trial (as they do in the case of the Drummer of Tedworth, 1663), and Miss 
E. M. Thompson, who kindly undertook the search, has not even found a ballad 
or broadside on ‘The Campden Wonder’ in the British Museum. The pamphlet 


of 1676 has frequently been republished, in whole or in part, as in State Trials, 
vol. xiv., in appendix to the case of Captain Green. 














AMONG JAPANESE HILLS. 


JAPAN lay quivering parched beneath a blaze of July sun, when 
one day, tired of Tokyo heat, I joined the crowd of docile pas- 
sengers clattering into the train at Uyeno. Soon I sat revelling 
in the summer breeze that swept through the carriage as we slipped 
along mile upon mile past emerald fields of rice and nestling 
copse, or over open wastes which a few months back were a burst 
of azalea splendour filling the air with its flush of rose and white. 
It was half a dream, this gliding for sunny hours, the only white 
man in the train, looking out on the strange fascination of a 
landscape other than our own. Some ‘exiles’ are blind and 
deaf in the years they spend away from home; their country— 
like a child long dead—stays ever vivid in their eye and pleading 
in their ear; while others, who wince no less, feel then for the 
first time taken by the hand and led behind the scenes to some- 
thing greater than they guessed before. 

. . . With cap in hand and apologetic bow a porter roused 
me from my nap, and pointing to the name-board of the little 
station begged me to make honourable issue here. We had 
soared 3,000 feet, into another zone of air, and the quiet way- 
side platform, remote in its rural calm, dozed in a vast expanse 
of tonic mountain-worlds. The road to the village, familiar as 
many a path across English fields, was walked in twilight peace, 
and I passed unheralded through the porch of the little inn 
whose proprietor has achieved the considerable feat of making an 
Englishman fee] at home even in a heathen land. Wife and 
children and maids come quick to join the host in one family greet- 
ing of the im san, their voices low with undemonstrative restraint, 
but soft and pleasant to the travelled ear :—‘ Jrrasshai ; hisashiku 
ome ni kakarimasen ; 0 kawart wa gozaimasen ka ?’—(‘ deign 
to come! how long since we hung on Your eyes! there is no 
change in your honourable self'?’) Dinner follows, with a 
hungry party, mostly Anglo-Saxon, whose high-strung voices 
sound in keen contrast with the liquid accents of the waitresses 
behind. One cannot help remarking the sympathetic way in 


‘ j.e. ‘You are still in good health ?’ 
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which a Japanese host serves up a ‘foreign’ meal, though the 
dishes are nearly all at variance with his creed; the Chinese 
tailor shows a similar trait when he fits a western woman with 
exactness and decision, notwithstanding that her female form 
divine seems to him an outrage on propriety with its charms so 
subtly emphasised ; both men display the racial openness of mind, 
and matter-of-fact devotion to the work in hand. 

After dinner the Head informed me that he expected by the 
evening train a pair of inseparable friends whom I happened to 
know; so taking a lantern I walked off to meet the train, accom- 
panied by a youth who had much impressed the visitors at the 
inn. Teacher of a primary school some fifty miles away, and 
anxious to acquire colloquial English through contact with the 
tourists at the inn, he spent his holidays in unpaid performance 
of the duties of hotel-clerk, head-waiter, and Boots. Like many 
Japanese students, his face was so surcharged with programme 
that it seemed incapable of mirth; whenever he had a spare 
minute out came the phrase-book from his pocket, and his 
solemn forehead puckered deep while he puzzled how to reconcile 
the chatter of the guests with the unaccountably different ‘ con- 
versations’ which its pages proffered him. To-night he was 
much depressed because a choice linguistic venture of his had 
miscarried, amid peals of laughter that had damped him sorely. 
Asking a lady at what hour would she like her bath, she had 
replied that she would do without that day, as she had a head- 
ache. Now his book was remarkably well equipped with elegant 
turns of response, so, selecting the one he favoured most, he 
startled the room by the dramatic rejoinder, ‘And you, Madam 
of all people in the world! with your superb constitution, I 
should not have thought it possible !’ 

The train drew in from the dark, and out stepped our pair. 
They were known as the Skipper and his Mate. Both would 
have been called elderly in the West, but here men often exhibit 
perennial youth. The Skipper was dear to his acquaintances not 
less for his natural kindliness than for the fastidious excellence 
of his hospitable board; and the Japanese held him in high 
esteem, because not only could he speak their language like a 
man of the world but could write it, and with a rare calligraphy. 
Yet he was forty when he set foot in the land of the Dragon-fly. 
He was ever ready to oblige his friends, from the loan of his 
clinical thermometer to the subsequent offer of quinine or 
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choicest whisky which he declared to be clearly ‘indicated,’ or 
from flea-powder to battleships of 15,000 tons—two of which 
latter he had procured for the Imperial Government. The Mate 
was indispensable in the Treaty Ports, on account of the master- 
ful manner in which he held the reins as Stage-Manager at 
amateur theatricals. He was also adored by the smaller 
Japanese children everywhere, because of the incomparable way 
in which he probed their cheeks and shaved their chubby chins, 
and because, so marvellous in an wim san, he chatted to them 
properly, with nursery nouns and most diminutive verbs, instead 
of ina pompous grammar’s way. Arrived at our inn, they made 
twin-greeting to the Host and his wife, who escorted them up 
the steep staircase to the rooms reserved for them, the best ones 
in the house, where they set to work to share everything in 
common, including pungent repartee. 

Having seen them settled for the night, I bid o yaswmi nasai 
(honourable rest, please) to the Host, and made for my bed. But 
in an orthodox Japanese inn there is not much rest for the weary 
at night, since the partitions of each room are merely screens of 
paper framed in wood, fixed in grooves which cross the floor from 
wall to wall ; and these thin barriers stop short of the ceiling by 
a yard, leaving free access for the noises of one’s neighbours. 
There was to be an object-lesson to-night ; for now that the lights 
were out, an unseen Nuisance began to fill the passage. He 
seemed to be roaming through the Bible with incisive voice, 
selecting interrogative sentences, and hurling these upon the ear 
of any adjacent sinner. In ‘vain I covered my head with the 
sheet ; like an organ pipe that Voice pealed forth: 

Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? 


Canst thou lead forth the signs of the Zodiac in their season, 
Or canst thou guide the Bear with her train ? 


They were all outside my window, where a starry world looked 
down through the noiseless night of mountain air: the jewelled 
pattern of the Bear stretched bright, winding low to an English 
eye. I forgot the mosquitoes round my bed—the infinitely little 
in the vast midnight spectacle—while he exclaimed, 


Canst thou send forth lightnings, that they may go, 
And say unto thee, Here we are? 


Never before had I heard the book of Job stand out as now, 
recited thus in the Asiatic air of its own continent. But all 
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or things have their limit, and as the eloquent chapter closed the 

h Voice drew in its horns, peace fell upon the passage, and soon the 

e Inquisitor snored the snore of a man who has done his duty ; at a 

r- long interval the shattered victim followed suit. 

it Next morning a perfect day set in, and after breakfast we 
r made up a party to visit Komoro, an old castle-town a dozen | 
y miles away. Taking lunch with us (the Japanese are past- | 
5 masters in the packing of portable meals), our train sped away | 


n over the sunny moors. Fora mile or two we rose, till we rounded 

d the southern shoulder of Asama, and then we rattled down across 
z a chaotic succession of deep and ragged gullies over which we 
D soared on huge embankments (one farther on is 120 feet in 
. depth): the surface soil, a soft volcanic ash, has been so ploughed 
1 up and undermined that each of the loose tumultuous ravines 
looks more like the work of dynamite than of a sober watercourse. 
We stop with a jerk at Komoro, having dropped 1,000 feet in the 
last eight miles. There, under the shade of stately pines in the 
ancient castle grounds—now pleasure-gardens for the poorest 
child—we ate our food in face of a beautiful expanse of sunlit 
range and field and stream; the inevitable soft-voiced chaya (tea- 
house) maids, all-observant with those drooping lids, brought saké 
and tea and sweets to garnish our brutal chicken and ham. 

; After lunch some of us went on—the ladies dissenting from 
our plea that it was not really hot if you only kept in motion— 
to see if we could explore the romantic Buddhist monastery of 
Nunobiki, three miles west. Tracking in Indian file through 
paddy-fields, we struck the pellucid channel of the Chikuma, 
which we crossed by a pendulous suspension-bridge. Now the 
riverside cliffs that rose on our left grew more precipitous, till a 
vertical crag overhung the stream, and the crag was split by a 
gloomy fissure slotting like a chimney to the sky above; up this 
a steep path wound, in such black shade that as we climbed we 
shivered in the refrigerating draught that fell upon our heated 
skin. Not far from the top the monastery began to disclose its 
hidden whereabouts, as the eyes of tunnelled passages—a kind 
of sacred ‘Gib,’ but honeycombed with shrines in place of 
shot and shell—peeped out from the sheer face of rock. On 
4 a narrow ledge they had built an entrance-porch, and here we 
paused, almost afraid to raise our voices for admittance (in 
Japan a visitor literally ‘calls’ instead of ringing at the door), 
so spellbound was the stillness of the chasm. Not until after 
several attempts did a sound of footsteps greet our ear; then a 
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priest slid back the echoing door, and bowed in reproachful 
silence. We were obviously committing sacrilege, yet as two of 
the party were missionaries, old hands, we left negotiations to 
their wit; for the Cloth is the Cloth, all the world over. 
Ultimately, with an air of acute misgiving, the elderly gentleman 
admitted us to squat on the vestibule floor, and even served us 
with tea and cakes. 

The fact was, we had heard a rumour that a certain friend of 
ours, an English clergyman stationed in Tokyo, and a diamond of 
the first water, was in ‘retreat’ for a week or two in this Buddhist 
solitude ; and we had formed an unholy design to dig him out, by 
the innocent process of going to pay an afternoon call. But here 
we were baulked, for on hazarding the name of our friend the 
white-haired guardian promptly answered that the English priest 
had particularly begged that his seclusion might be undisturbed. 
But he would show us a few of the galleries—with which we 
must be content. We finally emerged on the open greensward of 
the crag, and here was a wooden bell-tower, which he asked us to 
ascend. From this airy outlook our eyes reached across one of 
the most impressive views that a traveller can imagine. On 
every side of us, from our feet to the golden distance far away, 
the world stretched mountains, peak upon peak as thick as junks 
in a Chinese harbour, and range beyond range inexhaustible: no 
sounds of mortal life came up inside the rock, while the river, 
gentian-blue, wound silent in transparent pools below. The 
panorama in Japan on a splendid summer day is impossible tc 
describe to an English reader who has not been in the East, for 
such a one will read between the lines the local colour in which 
he was bred, instead of the wholly different atmosphere that 
heightens the charm of the picture there—the brilliant luminous 
air which invests our eye with telescopic power, and brings the 
whole landscape to our feet; while a soft suspicion of silky haze 
seems to float a halo round each foliage-hidden hill. Switzerland 
too is a mountain world, but small compared with this ; the entire 
content from Innsbruck to Geneva only one-fourth the length of 
this single island of Japan—a thousand miles of continuous 
romance. And the quality of the sunshine is what separates, by 
a very wide gulf, a summer’s day in these latitudes from one in 
more northerly Europe: it surpasses that as 25 knots transcends 
mere 20 in a liner at sea, or as an English girl of the early teens 
out does that age in any other land. 
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I retired for bed early that night, having arranged to be up at 
five to climb Asama with a friend from Osaka; and not till I had 
undressed did I remember the sacred Nuisance with his nightly 
craze. We had learned that he was a Dutch clergyman of the 
Lutheran Church, a powerful and obstinate man of seventy years, 
who had long been travelling round the world. To-night he was 
at large in the New Testament, and at this moment was in full 
cry—he read in English, which he spoke with great distinction— 
through the genealogy with which St. Matthew opens, apparently 
regarding it as an exercise in elocution, since he would repeat 
with gusto any verse which offered special difficulty in articula- 
tion. Sleep, gentle sleep, was not to be hoped for while this 
maniac raved. What with his fine frenzy and the maddening 
‘pin-n-mb’ of thirsty mosquitoes, I was thoroughly worn out by 
two o’clock and lay impassive waiting for the dawn. A few 
minutes before five my shoji were wedged an inch apart by a tiny 
noiseless finger, belonging to O Tora San, the six-year-old 
daughter of the house. Pretending soundest sleep, I watched her 
movements through a chink of an eyelid. She came bare-footed 
tip-toe to the bed, raised the mosquito-net, and softly stroked the 
back of my hand, many times, without a word. Finding the 
foreigner was still obtuse, she placed her finger on his eyes, and 
then with a long-drawn sigh he awoke, and bid her good-morning. 
In huge glee, as of one who really does know how to manage the 
yim san, she inquired if I would have my bath at once, and on 
my assenting flew from the room to shout instructions down the 
corridor. In a minute or two the Teacher entered to say the 
Hot Water was ready, whereupon Tora, seizing sponge and soap, 
proudly strode before me to the bathroom. Now came a tragedy 
unrehearsed, for Tora shut herself in with me, holding that her 
duty was by no means done until she had seen me safely through 
—for what do foreigners know about baths? In vain the Teacher 
tried to pull her out; she roared at him with indignation, and 
kicked his much-enduring shins. He called her mother, and 
when she came upon the scene, with a brief imperative on her 
tongue, her large-eyed daughter burst into a passion of tears, 
choking with gulps of genuine grief as if her youthful heart would 
break. She could not comprehend why I should throw her over 
in this despicable way, and during the remainder of my stay she 
never forgave me; alone of all the children she would not allow 
me to touch her, but would stand some yards away gazing at me 
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—even when I had her baby-brother on my shoulder—with a 
look of steady repudiation ; nor would the costliest hakka (lumps 
of luscious peppermint) induce her to relent. Such was O Tora 
San (Miss Tiger), her father’s pet, and a dear girl anywhere. 

The Osaka friend arrived at half-past five, and we tried to do 
justice to the ample breakfast smoking hot upon the table. At 
six we said good-bye—the Teacher wished he could accompany us, 
for he had seen none of the glories of his native land—-and fol- 
lowed our coolie on the Kutsukaké road. It is the fashion to 
‘do’ Asama by night, for two reasons explicitly set forth, and a 
third well understood. The coiling flames in the crater’s depth 
show better in the dark, while there is the bewitching event of a 
sunrise seen from the crest: there is also the romance that steals 
over Adam and Eve as they pace their night-watch round the 
lurid sulphurous rim. Notwithstanding this we chose daylight, 
for what is a mountain view without fresh nerves to enjoy the 
morning sun? Our day was a brilliant blaze, and we sped along 
restless with a dazzling dawn at our backs, panted up with 
smarting eyes the steep four thousand feet from the hut, and 
stood at ease on the summit by half-past ten, after a tiring walk 
of about ten miles. From the top the world lay microscopically 
clear a hundred miles all round, and the prospect, under a cloud- 
less sky, was too immense for words ; perhaps we took it in the 
better because there was nothing more enchanting at our elbow. 
From this perch 8,000 feet above the sea we looked across an 
empire of views, range behind range, countless as waves on an 
ocean waste ; and not a sound in the air except the murmuring 
pulse of the fires beneath our feet. Such splendour of vision can 
only be borne by prosperous portly married men: the others take 
it to heart too much. The very wealth of sparkling sun that 
reigns among the vivid silence all around subdues our lonely 
souls—and we turn to the coolie for relief. He hands us umbrellas 
and coats, and putting on the one we sit beneath the other, 
revelling in a perfect air. Though a smelting furnace raged 
below us, the temperature was divinely fresh, and we gazed with 
god-like pity on labouring mortals in the quivering plain. 

We would gladly have stayed on this noble outlook until sun- 
set made a picture fit for Turner alone to paint; but we had pro- 
mised to see a friend off by the three o’clock train at the little 
station clearly visible ten miles away: so we hurled the custom- 
ary stones into the groaning crater of fire, which writhed and 
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licked and drew deep breaths like a whole menagerie of flame; 
then we trotted blithely down to the Wakasaré hut, arriving two 
hours later hot and dirty on the platform in advance of our friend. 
Wishing him joy of the heated levels whither he was bound, we 
sauntered back to our village, where an extra-warm hot bath soon 
freshened us and turned us out presentable for tea at a hospitable 
bungalow near by. 

After an hour’s delightful cosmopolitan chat the tea-party 
dispersed, most of them wending their way to evensong at the 
clean little English church. Forty years ago this tiny village, 
like every other in Japan, had its notice-board with the old pro- 
clamation against ‘the depraved sect called Christians’; and now 
the villagers watch with complete indifference the foreigners 
filing in to worship as they please. One of our party did not 
want to go, a creature of thirteen with sumptuous hair, and she, 
endowed with a gentler heart than might have been judged from 
the defiant habit of her tongue, proposed to give me a treat, and 
guide me to a small secluded dell among the hills, where I 
should see something. She was devotedly companionable, and I 
arrived at the dell with deep regret, knowing that half our walk 
was done. Here, beside a transparent pool formed by a rippling 
brook whose course steered clear of taint, stood a wooden shed in 
which a cheery Japanese was busily engaged sealing up tins of 
‘Somebody’s Swiss Milk,’ while on a lower level grazed the 
apathetic cows from whom this European beverage was distrained. 
He threw himself into his work with the abandon of an artist, 
and chattered hard to make us share in his enthusiasm. Labels, 
photographically exact reproductions, lay around in heaps, and, 
barring the language in which the industry was carried on, we 
might have been in Switzerland, with the upland meadows and 
mountain air that composed the background for the fraudulent 
tableau. My pretty chaperon, who had lived most of her short 
life in Japan, plied him with questions on the ethics of his 
course ; but his moral sense of copyright seemed as rudimentary 
as that of some trans-Atlantic publishers. Pointing repeatedly 
at his stolid cows, he urged the proposition that such exemplary 
raw material, on the spot, must be better for the nutrition of his 
clients than similar products ‘ faked’ and borne across the seas. 
He was a bit of an Imperialist too as well as a fraud, and 
enunciated the pious hustings creed that the Needs of the 
Empire should, so far as in us lies, be supplied from within the 
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Realm. Then he stuck the labels on in such a winningly deft 
and accurate way that we felt his case was unanswerable.’ 

But sunset comes on the just as well as the unjust, and as 
the woods were beginning to flush crimson we said good-night to 
this Far-Eastern forger, leaving him to the same High Court 
which deals with decorous fraudulent solicitors and coarse-grained 
ravaging company-mongers in our own most favoured Christian 
land. The breezy culprit was so self-possessed that he took the 
trouble to show us a better way back, down a lovely liquid- 
gurgling hedgerow path. We did not hurry, for it was that 
breathless twilight hour when 


All the air a solemn stillness holds, 


no less in Japan than where in English latitudes 


The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea... . 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 


though the flocks and herds are conspicuous by their absence in 
Japan. 

Two miles in front the fairy lanterns of our village home 
glowed soft; behind us the empty silent hills were silhouetted 
sable-blue against an inarticulate world of burnished archipela- 
goes floating poised in a sea of irradiate ruddy gold. In spite of 
the splendour in the sky, there was something more constraining 
in the round-chinned creature by my side; and when already 
her bungalow arrived, and those short skirts passed within the 
door, I resumed my way aggrieved at the narrow limitations of 
the statute mile. 

All was hilarity in the inn. It was somebody’s birthday, so 
somebody’s table had champagne, and infection caught the whole 
room ; healths were drunk, and peals of laughter roused the air 
that was usually so sedate. For once we all gave the impression 
of being really glad we were alive—so that the wondering nésan 
lingered at the door to bequeath approving smiles. Even the 
lady lately lost upraised her voice above its ordinary calm; while 
Skipper and Mate, exuberant in random repartee, together soared 
to a seventh heaven of congenial joy. 

It was rather late when our company broke up for bed, but so 
far as I was concerned the eventful day was not yet over. 


' This was six years ago. Trade-marks are now protected in Japan by the 
same Conventions as in the West. 
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Beguiled by the glorious weather outside, I had again neglected 
while it was day to take precautions for the night ; and now that 
Voice was once more harrowing the air. Whether it was the 
grating contrast with our twilight walk, or the shock after the 
merry brotherhood of the table d’héte, or because Asama had left 
me gluttonous for sleep, the irruption of that dismal discord 
made me merciless ; it was the third consecutive night, and the 
outrage must be stopped. I stepped across to his room, and 
knocked with emphasis more than once. Disdaining the inter- 
ruption, he swelled to a louder blast, and pranced in sonorous 
triumph : 

What profit has Man of all his labour under the sun? 

One generation goes, another generation comes : 


All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full ; 
To the place where the rivers go, there go they again and again. 


But as he proceeded, a Dutchman delivering in English this 
old Asiatic tale, my fury abated, and I had not the heart to 
interrupt again; dropping from its aggressive pitch the voice 
sank lower, like a sad bassoon, and the music moved more slowly, 
with a keen articulation of each word: 

. . . Whatever my eyes cesired I kept not from them ; I withheld not my heart 
from any joy. And this was my portion from all my labour,—I looked on the 


works that my hands had wrought, and behold, all was vanity and a wrestling with 
the wind ; there was no satisfaction under the sun. 


The bitterness of the climax seemed to sting him to a sterner 
note, and the wooden building echoed like a sounding-board : 

. . . For of the wise man, even as of the fool, there is no remembrance for ever, 
seeing that in the days to come all will have been already forgotten. And how 
does the wise man die? even as the fool. So I hated life; because the work 
that is wrought,under the sun was grievous unto me: for all is vanity and a 
wrestling with the wind. 


Even a man of royal blood should not speak like that,—if he had 
been to the top of Asama, or had had one walk with a long-striding 
ardent creature of mere thirteen. Nor would he then have 


written, 
. . . Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof. 


But perhaps he composed his plaint during a period of saturated 
air, such as takes the grit out of the strongest white man in 
Japan—when the month of June lays its steamy choking weight 
upon our hearts. (About that time the cocksurest Anglo-Saxon 
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drags his big limp frame along the shady side of the street in a 
manner most unworthy of a Dominant Race; then is the month 
when suicides occur among prosperous Christian men; and we 
realise the debt we owe to the crisp climate of our island home.) 

The Teacher had just gone by with soft footfall to his hard- 
earned rest ; the inn was very silent as the dirge ran on: 


. . . Behold, they had no comforter. Wherefore I praised the dead which are 
already dead more than the living which are yet alive; yea, more than both the 
man that has not yet been, who has not seen the evil work that is done under 
the sun. 


The voice ceased a few minutes while its owner sipped some 
tea, and he must have turned several pages when he resumed : 

. . . Aliving dog is better than a dead lion. For the living know that they shall 
die; but the dead know not anything, neither have they any more a reward ; for 
the memory of them is forgotten. As well their love, as their hatred and their 
envy, is now perished; neither have they any more a portion for ever in anything 
that is done under the sun. 


Taking a long breath and heaving a long sigh—because of his 
age and loneliness—he hastened through the powerful peroration 
to its unimpassioned close, while in a lowered voice came the 
sedately uttered final words, 


. . . This is the end of the matter, when all has been said : fear God and keep 
his commandments ; therein lies the health of Man. 


A dramatic silence reigned now in the corridor: the two white 
men, preacher and congregation, subsided into sleep—men of that 
favoured breed whose higher inborn energy has caused them to 
look with contempt upon people of Asiatic race, though it is Asia 
whose finest moral teaching yet persists, in these enlightened 
times, the mainstay and cement of every civilised society. 

Awaking tardily next morning from a heavy sleep, I found my 
last day was come, so I gladly joined some others in a saunter up 
the Usui Pass, for a farewell view of the blue panorama that lies 
hushed beneath us on that airy height. The summer breeze laps 
softly here, where the only noise beside our western voices is the 
hum of incessant myriad insects darting rapid flights through the 
splendour of rich sunshine; we are out on the edge of the most 
remote Old World, and a sense of infinite secrets seems to be 
borne on the silent sweep of voluminous velvety air that pervades 
Japan from off the vast horizons of the scented warm Pacitic. 
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Two thousand years ago an Emperor coming home victorious from 
a rough campaign stopped at this spot, arrested by the glorious 
sight ; in the same glance came the memory of his young wife, 
taken by Death along those distant shores; and the two short 
words of lament that broke from his lips have clung to the land- 
scape ever since.' We buy a few trifles from the handful of 
peasants who—together with a shrine (¢a va sans dure in Japan) 
—keep guard on the brow of the Pass: they occupy poverty- 
stricken little huts, and must live in extreme destitution, yet they 
are free from the bodily dirt and smell of similar folk elsewhere ; 
and the squalor itself is nearly forgotten because of the gentle 
ceremoniousness of each ill-fed inmate of these sheds. While 
they go inside out of the noonday blaze to swallow their poor 
melancholy meal of millet, we heirs of the ages turn aside by the 
ancient shrine, ascend a few hundred feet to a finer vantage-point 
beneath trees, and there unpack our own expensive food, deftly 
made up with every aid to appetite that our Host’s experience of 
‘foreigners’ can suggest. Does their blue landscape speak to 
them with the same mysterious music as to us? or are their 
nerves, for lack of tonic food through centuries, shut out from 
half the symphony around? Each day in Japan the white man 
feels his luck, and knows it more than his deserts. 

While we are basking idle on the limpid heights, watching 
the scene through wisps of lazy smoke, and watching too a proud 
young creature of thirteen pick flowers as beautiful as herself, 
down far below in the breathless village within a shady wooden 
hall the missionaries, come from all Japan, are sitting grave in 
Conference. Here in their annual summer meeting they find 
themselves confronted with the suspicion—which they indignantly 
disown—that much of what they are commending to their 
Japanese audience is not so much ‘Christianity’ as Race. They 
exhort the Japanese to become ‘a Christian nation,’ while yet 
at the back of their heads the word ‘Christian’ has to them no 
meaning unless it embodies the best characteristics of men who 
are born white. 

They must learn to take the Japanese as they are, a different 
Race, as distinct from us as horns from violins in an orchestra. 
But the Christian orchestra is a house of ‘many mansions,’ and 
there they can surely find a place. 


1*Al tsuma!’ (‘Oh! my wife!’). Azumais the old name of this eastern 
district of Japan. 
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We leave the missionaries to think it out. Because we are so 
‘ good-looking ’ compared with the East (the external sign of an 
inner organic superiority), and our women’s bodies so superb, 
because we have made the world a material garden of Eden (for 
those who have money), and especially because we have learnt 
from scientific research the secret of overwhelming national 
Power, so that we can ‘teach them a lesson’ whenever we wish, 
therefore we tower above these parent civilisations, and urge them 
to change their racial spots, to take upon them all our white 
peculiarities. Yet the missionaries know, when alone in the 
silence of uncontroversial hills, that the hope which inspires their 
efforts arose out,of Asia. They know that though white men are 
easily first when there is work to be done and conditions to be 
improved—that is, whenever it is a question of high energy—yet 
no breed of white men has ever bestowed on the world that store 
of comfort for the soul which the nations treasure as their chief 
possession. 

Now we must forsake our sunny picnics on the hills, bid fare- 
well to the quiet village, and drop down again into the torrid 
plain. We have no space left to tell how Tora said good-bye with 
a hand as limp as clay, though a volcano of a small heart beat 
beneath her kimono ; how the Preacher and his Book were at last 
ejected from the inn; how a week or two Jater the village itself 
was nearly washed away in a furious typhoon ; how I paid a visit 
to the Skipper (where of course I met the Mate) in his high estate 
that rises like a fort above the Shinagawa swamp; how the 
Teacher wrote months afterwards to enumerate the text-books he 
had purchased with our ‘tips’; and how on sparkling Christmas 
Day I received a certain card addressed in a rounded hand, a card 
with a cow erect on a sunset field, and under it the words, ‘ Lest 
we forget.’ 

ERNEST FOXWELL. 
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THE WELSH IN LONDON. 
\ 


‘SomE time ago I spent some weeks at Llandudno, on the Welsh 
Coast.’ With these words the late Mr. Matthew Arnold opened 
the Essays on ‘The Study of Celtic Literature,’ originally 
published in the CoRNHILL MaGazinE. He saw and heard the 
proceedings at a local eisteddfod, preceded by a Gorsedd, which is 
a species of inaugural ceremonial. He found the whole perform- 
ance of that particular morning ‘ incurably lifeless.’ He went 
forth wearied, and he refreshed himself by walking with a friend 
‘up and down by the roaring waves, talking not of ovates and 
bards, and triads, and englyns, but of the sewage question, and 
the glories of our local self-government, and the mysterious per- 
fections of the Metropolitan Board of Works.’ Mr. Matthew 
Arnold was, he admits, handicapped by total ignorance of the 
language in which the greater part of the proceedings was 
transacted. But he went on, none the less, to work out, in a 
series of papers which were not barren of practical result, the 
following proposition: ‘An Eisteddfod is, no doubt, a kind of 
Olympic meeting ; and that the common people of Wales should 
care for such a thing, shows something Greek in them, some- 
thing spiritual, something humane, something (I am afraid one 
must add) which in the [English common people is not to be 
found.’ At the end of his little volume Mr. Arnold made an 
eloquent appeal for the foundation of a chair of Celtic at Oxford, 
and urged his fellow-countrymen ‘to send through the gentle 
ministration of science a message of peace to Ireland.’ The 
chair has been founded for some years; at worst it can do no 
harm. Of the message of peace to Ireland this is not the place, 
or at any rate I am not, for the moment, the man to speak. But 
the most important lesson of the essays is their definition of the 
rational attitude-'of criticism towards Celtic literature, Celtic 
traditions, and Celtic character. The old Philistinism of the 
Saxon, his belief in ‘the approaching extinction of an enthusiasm 
which he regards as factitious, a literature which he disdains as 
trash, a language which he detests as a nuisance,’ is dead, or 
dying, among cultivated men and women. They have perceived 
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that the Welsh language, inconvenient as its existence may be, 
is a plant of hardy constitution, against which oppressive legisla- 
tion and scornful derision are equally ineffectual; they have 
begun to realise the fact that the number of persons who talk 
Welsh by preference or perforce is, in all probability, larger now 
than it has been at any time in the history of these islands; 
that, if Welsh is to die at all, its extinction must be accomplished 
by the slow process of social development, and will actually be 
retarded by all attempts at extirpation. So it has been re- 
cognised, almost universally, that Celtic or, at any rate, Cymric 
institutions and character are in our midst, and likely so to 
continue, and that the wisest course is to make the best of them ; 
which cannot be done until they are understood. To this sensible 
and sympathetic attitude Mr. Matthew Arnold, more perhaps than 
any other man of the nineteenth century, helped to bring the 
English people; and it is because that attitude of scientific and 
tolerant inquiry is general that the following observations con- 
cerning the Welsh in London are here offered. 

‘Some time agoI spent some weeks,’ to borrow an opening 
phrase from Mr. Arnold, in studying the organisations and the 
gatherings of the Welsh people in London with some care. I was, 
in one way, better equipped for the purpose than Mr. Arnold had 
been, since I was myself of Welsh origin, possessed of a colloquial 
acquaintance with the tongue of my forefathers, and of a reason- 
able amount of general knowledge concerning purely Welsh insti- 
tutions in the metropolis. But, while I knew something of those 
institutions, from reading, from attendance at the annual services 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, from dining with ‘the Most Honourable 
and loyal Society of Antient Britons,’ and from presence through- 
out several days of an Histeddfod held in the Albert Hall some 
years ago, I had no personal connection with them. Such con- 
nection is not the necessary duty of a Welshman resident in 
London, since he is an English citizen also. On the other hand, 
Welsh origin, while it carries with it no obligation to be an 
‘ Antient Briton,’ or a member of the Society of Cymmrodorion, or 
to worship in the Welsh language, certainly enables one to under- 
standithings;Welsh more easily than an Englishman can under- 
stand them, and perhaps makes for sympathetic criticism: the criti- 
cism, that is to say, which does not winnow so harshly as to dissipate 
the grain as well as the chaff. Still when, in the belief that the 
thing seen is more impressive than the thing heard, I made my way 
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into the heart of the City one evening in late November, it was 
with something approaching to a foreboding of weariness to come. 
Elsewhere, not only on that memorable and monotonous occasion 
at the Albert Hall, but more than once on the far side of Offa’s 
Dyke also, it had been my lot to be present at Eisteddfodic 
ceremonials, and, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, I had found them to 
be incurably lifeless. It seemed hardly reasonable to hope that a 
series of preliminary contests in New Jewin Chapel, followed by a 
full-fledged eisteddfod of the second class in the Holborn Town 
Hall, would be in the slightest degree entertaining, or that they 
would serve for more than opportunities of studying some of the 
Welsh in London from an outside point of view. 

So, as Mr. Pepys would have said, to the City at 7 o’clock of 
the night of Tuesday November 25, in a mood somewhat dis- 
consolate. New Jewin Chapel is in Fann Street, and Fann Street 
is a narrow thoroughfare, consisting mostly of huge warehouses 
and public-houses, tortuous too as well as narrow, leading out of 
Aldersgate Street ‘on the right hand, opposite where the trams 
start,’ as a policeman said; at the far end, that is to say, from 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. It is a tall building, not unsightly, more 
or less Gothic in character, belonging to the Calvinistic 
Methodists, built originally some fifty years ago, and extended 
recently at great cost for site alone. It contains, first, a spacious 
place of worship, round three sides of which runs a wide gallery 
filled, as the ground space is, with seats; while the remaining 
side is occupied by a fine organ, below which is the pulpit ; and 
immediately under the pulpit is the sacred dais on which the 
deacons of the body sit when service is going on. This great 
Hall looked, and I was assured by the courteous and benevolent 
pastor that it was, a magnificent auditorium ; but it was occupied 
for the moment only by some scattered classes of children, with 
a teacher to each group. These were not, as I conjectured at 
first, in the receipt of lessons in scripture, but the children of 
Welsh parents living in London, and the lessons were in Welsh 
simpliciter. ‘We found,’ said the pastor, ‘that if the children 
were not taught to speak Welsh they drifted away from us, and 
so these lessons were instituted.’ That they should have been 
started is, from a Welsh point of view, natural, and the fact that 
the step has been taken with results satisfactory to the chapel 
authorities, may serve to open the eyes of some Englishmen to 
whom the vitality of the Welsh tongue seems puzzling. All 
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Welshmen know the ancient prophecy which may be rendered 
‘ They will praise their God, they will keep their language, they 
will lose their land except wild Wales,’ and many Welshmen are 
determined to do all that in them lies to help in its fulfilment. 
The Welsh classes in New Jewin, regularly attended, the oc- 
casional examinations, in which competition is eager, are 
illustrations of the spirit, be it wise or unwise, in which that 
determination is shown. Attached to the Hall area deacons’ 
vestry, and a retiring room for the pastor, in which, before visit- 
ing the place of central interest for the evening, I listened to 
some interesting explanations of the manner in which such a 
chapel as New Jewin, the largest in London, is used as a centre of 
social life, and of the spirit of Welsh religious life in London; 
and of this last point it will be well to dispose at once. In 
London are Welsh Anglican churches, St. Benet’s, in Queen - 
Victoria Street, being the principal of them, and many Welsh 
chapels, belonging to various denominations. But between them 
there is none, or next to none, of that sectarian bitterness which 
is at once the disgrace and the stumbling block of Wales. To 
put the matter in words which will seem quite natural to a Welsh- 
man, the Welsh denominations in London are content to wage 
common warfare against the Enemy of mankind, combining to expel 
him from their territory altogether. In Wales, on the other 
hand, the rivalries and the jealousies of the sects are so keen and 
so bitter as to divert attention from the Enemy, and to permit 
him to make raiding expeditions at his pleasure. In London 
clergyman and pastor are often to be found on the same platform, 
in Wales very seldom ; and herein Wales in London has learned 
some of London’s common sense. 

Below the great hall of the Chapel was a long room, its floor 
well under the level of the street, the sounds from which were 
audible from time to time. In it were gathered together about 
a hundred persons, men, women, and children; the men and 
women being, for the most part, connected either with the milk 
trade, which is very largely in Welsh hands, or shopmen, or 
‘young ladies’ in drapery establishments. Those, for some 
occult reason, are the directions chiefly favoured by the 
commercial energy of the Welsh in London. Of the alleged 
predilection for drapery, at any rate, the sceptic may satisfactorily 
obtain corroboration by a passing study of the names over the 
drapers’ shops in almost any district of London. An inspection of 
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the men and women in that room went, as far as inspection could 
go, to create the impression that they were a respectable and self- 
respecting class. The men were in their sober Sunday clothes ; 
the women were, one and all, dressed well but quietly. Their 
occupation, which clearly interested them deeply, was to listen to 
preliminary competitions before an adjudicator, silent for the 
most part, upon whom lay the invidious duty of selecting a 
limited number of competitors to appear before the greater 
gathering of the next evening. Proceedings were carried on, that 
is to say the necessary directions were given, sometimes in English 
with a strong Welsh accent, sometimes in Welsh, but it was to be 
noticed that when the words to be sung were English, there was 
never a trace of Welsh accent in the singing, which was curious. 
To the unaccustomed ear it was far from unmixed bliss to listen 
while some half-dozen contraltos, good as they were, followed one 
another in Handel’s ‘He was despised’; to hear many tenors in 
‘Y Wlad Well’ by R. S. Hughes—baritones in Chelvers Wilson’s 
‘ Love Absolute’: and sopranos in Mascheroni’s ‘ For all Eternity.’ 
But to all this, and much more, quartettes, duets, a pianoforte 
solo, and the rivalry of elderly gentlemen in singing single verses 
of a familiar hymn, the audience listened with close and critical 
attention. Nor had they the minor excitement of hearing which 
of the competitors had progressed a step towards success, for 
announcements on that head were cleverly deferred until the next 
evening. In fact, their enjoyment was purely critical and artistic, 
so far as it went; and it was manifestly genuine. Thus, when 
one thought for a moment of the reeking public-houses outside, 
and of the so-called music-halls all over London, it began to 
be really plain already that Arnold’s sentence was true. That 
a handful of the common people of Wales, gathered together in an 
underground room in London, ‘should care for such a thing, shows 
something Greek’ (after all, why not Welsh?) ‘in them, some- 
thing spiritual, something humane, something (I am afraid one must 
add) which in the English common people is not to be found.’ 
It is plain truth that the sentence rang in my ears as I walked 
away; and the scenes in the streets, none of them exceptional, 
were sufficient to emphasise the contrast. But let there be no 
misunderstanding. The fact that the Welshman enjoys music, 
keenly if not always critically, and that he can occupy himself 
more rationally than the Englishman, does not make the Welsh- 
man’s vices more tolerable or place their existence in doubt for a 
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moment; and Welshmen have no more mischievous enemies than 
their admirers, at home and in England, who can see the virtues 
only of the Welsh temperament, but are blind to its vices. 

Next evening at the Holborn Town Hall, before an eminently 
respectable and entirely Welsh gathering, the proceedings were 
more pompous and, in some respects, more amusing. There was 
a Welsh member of Parliament in the chair ; there was a conductor 
who summoned competitors to the platform and told funny stories 
at odd moments ; and there were adjudications on compositions 
in writing, as well as the musical judgments. It was really im- 
possible for even an Anglicised Welshman to maintain an interest 
in the first part of the proceedings. Sundry persons had sent in 
poetical compositions, on set subjects, others had perpetrated 
essays ; some had succeeded, others had failed. The results were 
announced ; they did not interest; but the fact that quite small 
prizes, varying from two guineas and an oak chair to 10s. 6d., had 
been provocative of many entries, was not without significance. 
About the chairing of the Bard, the principal prize-winner, there 
was comedy as well as ceremony. In the first place, the actual 
victor, who was away somewhere in Wales (for these competitions 
were open urbi et orbi, save for the fact that the poems and 
essays must be in Welsh), was represented by a substitute, and in 
the next, it was difficult to persuade divers of the audience that they 
really were bards—mute, inglorious Miltons, so to speak—and 
entitled to mount the platform to take part in the ceremonial. 
Then, while the substitute stood in front of the chair, with the 
sheathed sword over his head, and the principal bard present, in 
a black coat and with a slight cold in his head, asked the i 
traditional question ‘Is there peace?’ there was a tittering of a 
young persons, sternly reproved, as well as a thunderous shout of : 
‘ Peace,’ thrice repeated. The substitute bard, too, as he sat in 
the carved chair at the request of the chief bard, had to be 
admonished, in a hoarse but audible whisper, not to laugh. 
Next came translations, from English into Welsh and from 
French into Welsh, the passages for translation being printed in 
the programme ; and the English piece should serve to dispel the 
prevailing idea that the custom of the devotees of Eisteddfodau 
is to pat one another and their native country on the back. It 
was the well-known passage, from Mr. Ruskin’s ‘The Lamp of 
Truth’ :—‘ Do not let us lie at all. Do not think of one falsity 
as harmless, and another as slight, and another as unintended ’— 
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and so on. iNow the Welsh people, as they well know really, 
and are therefore the more angry to be told, have not, as it has 
been cleverly put, ‘the same exaggerated regard for truth which 
Englishmen have ;’ and he who chose this passage may have been 
humourist or missionary of truth; but he was no flatterer. That 
a translation from the French of Madame de Staél, for those 
under eighteen years of age, should be a part of the programme 
may justly be taken as evidence that the educational aims of these 
little Eisteddfodau are real. Next on the programme came recita- 
tion, fairly good of its kind, but characteristically gloomy. It was, 
in fact, an address purporting to be delivered by one Harri Dafydd 
to the wicked companions of his dead brother, who were gathered 
round the coffin before it was carried from the house to the 
churchyard. It was melancholy in the extreme, but illustrative 
of a racial trait, and it was recited by a young woman and a 
young man in succession with deep feeling, if without much art. 
But the main business of the evening was the singing, and 
here, again, the Saxon critic, had he been present, would have 
realised that melted butter is by no means the only sauce used at 
these Cymric gatherings. On the preceding night the adjudicator, 
an amply competent musician, had said very little, save in the way 
of friendly suggestion addressed to the general body for the benefit 
of those who might be chosen to appear in the final contest. But 
in making his awards he was courageous, just, and severe. It 
takes some courage to address, not only five or six hundred 
persons, but also three ladies who have just sung through ‘ He 
was despised,’ to indicate the faults of the winner, to point out to 
another that her style and phrasing are good, but her voice poor. 
But to speak faithfully in this fashion cannot fail to do good, and 
it was a real pleasure to watch the manner in which the little 
lecture was received in each case, and to note the hearty acclaim 
which saluted the fortunate competitors. The whole affair was, 
in truth, a fragment, another community’s life introduced into 
the middle of London. Here were these decent folks, spending 
laborious days in selling milk and measuring out ribbons, yet 
mindful still of the intellectual and artistic occupations of their 
native country. Here were fair judges, an appreciative audience, 
performers who did their best without the nervousness of self- 
consciousness on the one hand, and without ostentation or flourish 
on the other. And it was plain that this kind of thing was their 
inner, their purest, and their most real life, for most of the 
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successful competitors were well known, and the conductor, when- 
ever he ran dry of anecdotes, or thought the audience was growing 
weary of them, would announce forthcoming concerts or eistedd- 
fodau, minor and major, in great numbers. Decidedly the 
tendency of the whole experience was to promote reflection, and 
appreciation. 


Before proceeding to a conclusion, in the form of an estimate 
of the value of London Cymricism, it is necessary to point out that 
this little eisteddfod and its preliminary contest, both of them 
outlined with some particularity of detail, have been so treated 
because they were merely illustrations of what is going on every 
week and every month among the Welsh in London. Ea uno 
disce omnes. But there are other agencies at work. Churches 
and chapels alike are the creation of and are supported by the 
worshippers in them, and those who have gone before. The 
moneys collected in them, year by year, are astonishing, and they 
are put to good uses. In 1902, for example, the Calvinistic 
Methodists, who head the list with fourteen chapels, collected 
nearly 14,000/.; and their church property is valued at 97,0001. 
and more. The other figures, though smaller, are equally 
significant of the sincerity of these Welsh among the English ; for, 
as a rule, they are not of the wealthy classes, and men and women 
do not give hard-earned money unless they are in earnest. The 
churches and chapels, in short, have a real hold on the Welsh 
people in London ; and they keep them together. There are two 
other bodies, not founded expressly on a religious basis, which 
must also be mentioned : ‘ The Most Honourable and Loyal Society 
of the Antient Britons’ has a history almost as long and honourable 
as its title. Here is its object in its own language. ‘We would 
arouse in the cause of charity that love of our country which, when 
exercised within the limits of moderation, is a powerful guarantee 
of social order, strengthens some of the purest of natural emotions, 
and incites to the love of our neighbours.’- It was in 1715 that, 
under the guidance of ‘Thomas Jones of Lincoln’s Inn Esq.’ 
(who was soon knighted), the society celebrated simultaneously 
St. David’s Day, and the first birthday of Princess Charlotte as 
Princess of Wales, by a dinner at Haberdashers’ Hall, and a 
service in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. The dinner is stil] an 
annual festival; the service, which is also annual, has migrated 
from St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, to the Cathedral Church of St. 
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Paul at the top of Ludgate Hill—and deeply impressive it 
always is. The charity, which was begun in a small way in 1718, 
taking the form in 1737 of a little school on Clerkenwell Green, 
is now represented by the schools at Ashford, opened by the 
Prince Consort in 1857, re-organised in 1881 to meet the spirit of 
the age, at which 150 pupils are now receiving a useful education. 
They are all girls, but, at the reorganisation, ‘the residence of 
the children or parents was not confined to any particular 
locality—it being considered desirable to make the school national 
rather than local—the only qualifications required being that one 
of the parents should be born in the principality of Wales, the 
County of Monmouth, or the parishes of Oswestry, Selattyn, and 
Llanymynech, in the County of Salop. Then there is the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, ‘originally founded under 
Royal patronage in 1751,’ and ‘revived in 1873, with the object 
“of bringing into closer contact Welshmen, particularly those 
resident out of Wales, who are anxious to advance the welfare of 
their country ; and of enabling them to unite their efforts for that 
purpose.” Its especial aims are the improvement of education, 
and the promotion of intellectual culture by the encouragement 
of literature, science, and art, as connected with Wales.’ Its 
functions are mainly literary and historical, and it performs them 
well. Indeed its list of publications is of real value to the Celtic 
student, and it has the support of the vast majority of enlightened 
Welshmen, who agree with the principles laid down by Goronwy 
Owen, in Welsh, in the Constitutions of the Society, and thus 
translated in their ancient records. ‘There is implanted in the 
nature of mankind a strong attachment to that country which 
gave them birth, and a laudatory curiosity to acquaint themselves 
with the history and antiquities of those people from whom they 
are immediately descended.’ The translation is by no means 
good, either as English or as translation. ‘ Laudatory,’ for 
example, should be ‘ praiseworthy’; ‘history’ should be ‘true 
history,’ and the final clause is far prettier in the original Welsh 
But the translation is the accepted one; very likely it may be 
from Goronwy’s own hand ; it is characteristic of ‘ English as she 
is spoke’ in Wales ; so we will even let it stand. 

This article of faith among the Cymmrodorion (in passing, they 
are divided in opinion as to the precise meaning of their title) 
states a plain fact which cannot be ignored ; and the sentence 
quoted from the archives of the ‘ Antient Britons’ may serve to 
VOL. XVI.—NO. 92, N.S. 15 
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help us to form an estimate of the value of that fact, of its 
potentialities for good or evil. When the ‘ Antient Britons’ speak 
of the love of ‘ our country,’ they mean not England and Wales, 
but Wales and Monmouthshire; but it is manifest from the 
following words that there is no desire on their part to run to 
~ excess along the lines of provincial patriotism. They desire ‘to 
arouse that love of our country which, when exercised within the 
limits of moderation, is a powerful guarantee of social order.’ 
After the manner of experts in gardening who puzzle their 
disciples by telling them neither to water nor to prune their 
plants to excess, the ‘ Antient Britons’ fail to define those limits 
of moderation which they recognise; but at least they admit 
that there are limits, and that all which lies beyond them is 
excess. What those limits are, and how they vary according to 
circumstances, so that an attempt to lay down a rule of universal 
application would be an error of judgment, a survey of the con- 
stitution of the Welsh population in London will quickly show. 
It is large, and the prudent man will not strive after precise 
statistics concerning it, since they must needs be wanting in 
accuracy. To the considerable body of Welsh-speaking men and 
women in London who live the semi-isolated life of which our 
little eisteddfod is a type, of which the churches and the chapels 
are the centres, must be added the very large number of Welsh- 
men and Welshwomen in London who retain an interest in 
things Welsh, but spend their lives and do their work as units 
of this or that branch of English society. The former, in all 
probability, gain more than they lose by adherence to their old- 
world pursuits while they live among the English; and the 
English, perhaps, do not lose much by practical exile from 
eisteddfodic competitions. If men are to write essays on ‘the 
Life and Works of the late Rev. James Hughes’ and like subjects, 
the essays may just as well be written in Welsh as not. Yet it is 
not quite useless that they should be written, for the very act 
of writing is a useful exercise to the mind, a better occupation, 
let us say, than backing horses or reading trashy periodicals. 
But the more cultivated Welshman will do well to take to heart 
Matthew Arnold’s words of warning that ‘the moment he has 
anything of real importance to say, anything the world will the 
least care to hear, he must speak English.’ Even here, however, 
there must be a reservation. The cultivated Welshman realises 
more thoroughly than is possible for the Englishmen amongst 
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whom he moves, the nature of the isolation of his fellow-country- 
men in London. It is an isolation due partly to sentiment, 
partly, if you will, to perversity, but mainly to circumstances. 
It shows little if any tendency to become less rigid ; it is fostered 
rather than crushed by pressure from without. So, when a 
Welshman of the cultivated class, and there are many such, has 
a message for the world, he will! deliver it in the best English he 
can speak or write. But he will remember also the ‘duty of 
transmitting messages from the world to his isolated brothers, 
and he will express them in the language most intelligible to 
them, the language of domestic intercourse and of divine worship. 
Then, by slow and gradual process, the Welsh in London may 
acquire some of the virtues of their neighbours, without losing 
their own; and the English, in their turn, may assimilate 
with advantage some of the qualities of the Welsh. Intermar- 
riage, which is very frequent, is working powerfully already 
towards ‘the fusion of all the inhabitants of these islands into 
a homogeneous, English-speaking whole,’ but it is as certain as 
death that the process cannot be hastened by artificial means. 
Repressive legislation, happily a thing of the past, and English 
intolerance of the peculiarities of other races, not quite so strong 
as it used to be, have postponed fusion not a little. The Welsh 
tongue still retains its weird flexibility ; and no man is the worse 
for knowing two languages. The Welsh traditions are still held 
in warm affection. But, as one generation follows another, the 
race from which the Tudors sprang continues to prove, with the 
Scottish and Irish races, that local or provincial patriotism is not 
in the slightest degree incompatible with ardent devotion to the 
cause of a great and Imperial nation ; nay, more, that the most 
intense of provincial enthusiasts in little things is often the most 
passionate of patriots in great things. 
J. E. VINCENT, 
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HAN AND KAWAN| 
BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


VERY many years ago there lived in a small village on the banks 
of the river Whirinaki a maid who was so fair you could not but 
look at her and love her. 

‘Go not up the river, Ruaranyi,’ her friends would say, ‘or you 
will make the wife of Taniwha the water-demon jealous!’ But 
Ruaranyi laughed, and cared nothing what these said to her. 

So one day as she poled her canoe up the river where the 
cliffs rise steep, and the rains make sudden rapids of the stream, 
she sang in the pride of her youth and beauty, nor heeded how 
the envious one might hear her. ‘ Ruaranyi is fair!’ she sang, 
‘ fairest of things that are above stream, and fairer than all that 
are below! Sheis the beloved of Life ; were she to die, how could 
Life live, or Love prosper? And hearing it the wife of Taniwha 
the water-demon lifted her hand and struck the canoe from 
below, so that it broke in two, and Ruaranyi sank into the deep 
water and was drowned. 

But the spirit of Ruaranyi deprived of its fair body could not 
rest, and rising from the river it took the form of Kawan, the bird 
of Death, and so is to be seen to this day, a great white cormorant 
flying along the dark reaches of the stream. The people say: 
‘There goes Ruaranyi Kawan hungering for life; let her not fly 
over my roof!’ For they know well that her coming brings sick- 
ness; and if she settle on a house it means death to someone 
within it. 

That is the story of Ruaranyi, which you must know in order 
that you may hear next the story of Han, the boat-builder, to 
whose house Ruaranyi came the day after he had brought his 
young wife to it. Han had been foolish; he had gone up the 
river in a fine new boat of his own building and brought his wife 
back with him, for her home was in a village higher up the banks 
of the Whirinaki; and as they had come down stream together, 
being young and fond, they had not failed to kiss and embrace by 
the way, forgetting altogether that Ruaranyi is as jealous of all 


1 Copyright, 1904 by Laurence Housman, in the United States of America. 
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lovers as the wife of Taniwha the water-demon was once jealous 
of her. 

Han should already have learned that the spirits are quick to 
avenge an insult, for had not his own father once eaten food out 
of the sacred oven which only the priests may eat of ? For which 
he had been suddenly caught up into air and carried away so fast 
that not an eye could see him, only his body could be heard 
whistling through the tree-tops like a wind, and his last breath 
drawn out of him long and thin as the cry of a top when it spins. 
Han’s father was found afterwards lying dead on a mountain 
many hundred leagues away, and his face was then like that of a 
man of eighty, old and withered, and his hair white, though when 
the wrath of the spirits came on him he was in the very prime of 
manhood. Han should have learned wisdom from this. 

When his bride of a day fell grievously sick, when he saw 
Ruaranyi Kawan flying low over his roof, going three times to and 
fro, then Han knew how much he had offended her. He took his 
boat, of which he was so proud, and leaving his sick wife to a 
neighbour’s care, he rowed up the river to the place where the cliffs 
rose high and the current ran swift and deep, and lifting his 
voice he cried: ‘ Ruaranyi Kawan is fairer than all things in air 
or below stream, three times fairer is she than the wife of Taniwha 
the water-demon ; also she is merciful and wise, therefore she will 
spare my little one, my quite plain, ugly, insignificant, small wife.’ 
And as he spoke, abusing the face of his bride that he loved so 
well, the tears fell out of his faithful eyes, and mingling with the 
stream were swept away by the fast-flowing current. 

Taniwha’s wife reached up and struck the boat with all her 
force, but Han had built it so strongly that she only knocked 
a great hole in it ; so, stuffing his coat into the gap, he turned and 
rowed home as fast as he could go. 

It was growing dark when he came to his own hut; overhead 
went a creak of wings. Ruaranyi Kawan flew low, mocking him 
with a low guttural cry ; right over the roof she pitched her flight, 
almost brushing it with her feathers. Han, entering, found his 
quite plain, ugly, insignificant, small wife even nearer death than 
she had been before. Ruaranyi had refused his peace-offering 
altogether ; that night, or the next day at latest, she would sit 
down upon the roof and Han’s little one would die. 

Now Han was a cunning fellow, and for all his grief he had 
yet his wits about him and could think better than most people. 
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‘Ruaranyi will come and sit on my roof to-morrow at latest,’ 
thought he, ‘and the light of my life will go out. What shall I 
do then, for I am already helpless? I know what I will do!’ 
He waited for it to grow dark. 

Night had set in and the moon had not yet risen, when he 
went softly to the bed where his wife lay, and putting her in a 
sack as though she were nothing but a bag of yams he carried 
her on his shoulder to the other end of the village, to the house of 
the quiet neighbour who had nursed her in his absence. 

‘Let her lie here,’ said he. ‘Only let no one know of it!’ 
Then he ran back to his own house. 

He took a large flail in his hand, and climbing up on to the 
roof he sat across the thatch, and waited for Ruaranyi to return. 

Towards midnight he heard the noise of her wings approaching. 
‘Ah, Kawan! ah, cruel one!’ he cried, ‘ begone! You shall not 
rest on my roof. My bride is far more beautiful than you; she 
shall not die!’ He flourished the flail this way and that, making 
bright circles in the air ; round and round flew Ruaranyi Kawan, 
but through the whole night till dawn could find no resting-place. 
When the villagers arose to work there was Han fighting with 
Kawan for the soul of his wife, and down below the door of the 
hut stood fast shut. No one might enter to see whether the sick 
woman were alive or dead. 

Kawan flew round and round uttering hoarse cries, but by 
no means was she able to alight. The fight went on for the 
whole of that day, till at last, just before sunset, Ruaranyi Kawan 
flew away. 

Han lay down exhausted on the roof. ‘She will come when it 
1s dark !’ cried all the villagers from below. 

Then Han told them to bring him pitch-balls, and pear-gum, 
and bird-lime, and a net, and with these first he smeared the roof 
to right and left of him, and the net he kept closeat hand. ‘ How 
do you know,’ cried the villagers, ‘that she is still alive? Will 
you not go in and look after your wife ?’ 

‘Have I let Ruaranyi settle on my roof ?’ replied Han. ‘None 
of you shall go in, for I know that the little one lives.’ And, to 
be sure, he had just seen on the edge of the crowd the neighbour 
in whose house she lay making signs tbat all was as well as could 
be expected. 

At dark Ruaranyi returned again, and the fight was renewed. 
Yet as time went on Han seemed to grow exhausted ; he could no 
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longer strike about him so fastashehaddone. All sawthat Ruaranyi 
would soon be able to settle and have her will with him. What 
could he do then, for you cannot kill a spirit ;—and what good 
when his wife would be already dead ? 

Sure enough, after a time Han let go the flail, and fell across 
the roof as though from sheer weariness. Down came Ruaranyi 
Kawan swooping fierce-eyed ; closing her wings with a clap like 
thunder she dropped to the roof, and settled. 

Quick as thought Han threw over her the net that he had 
ready ; and because of the pitch and the gum and the bird-lime 
she could not rise quick enough to escape. Ruaranyi Kawan was 
trapped. 

She pecked at him furiously through the meshes of the net, 
aud her eyes were like live coals, but she could do no harm. ‘If 
I set you free now,’ said Han, ‘ will you let my wife go?’ 

‘Fool!’ cried Ruaranyi, ‘have I not settled already ? Is not 
death certain in the house where I have once set foot? I am 
Death! Do you think to kill me ?’ 

‘No,’ said Han. ‘ Yet a little will Ido. You fly too straight 
and too fast, Ruaranyi Kawan!’ And so saying he drew out a pair 
of shears, and lopped short the feathers of Ruaranyi’s right wing. 
Then he let her go, crying: ‘ The next time you come to my house 
I will lop off the other wing also.’ 

Ruaranyi Kawan could now fly only as a lame man walks; all 
criss-cross and zig-zag, in circles and with stumblings to ground, 
she fled away. 

‘Is she dead? Alas! Surely the little one is dead!’ cried 
the villagers, crowding about the door of the hut and making 
ready to enter as Han descended from the roof. 

‘Nay,’ cried Han, ‘do not enter there! for Kawan has been 
on that roof, and the first who enters now must surely die. The 
very plain, ugly, insignificant one is not there at all, at all.’ 

And when the people found how Kawan had been cheated by 
Han they cried: ‘Surely he who can deceive the spirits is the only 
man fit to be our chief magistrate !’ 

So they made him chief magistrate. In course of time Han’s 
wife, having nothing to fear from Kawan now, recovered from her 
malady, and for many years she and Han lived happily, presenting 
each other with a large and well brought up family. 

But at last one day, just at the right age, and in the right 
way, and on the right day, Han’s very plain, ugly, insignificant, 
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small wife saw the wings of Kawan, and said good-bye to him, 
and went away to a still better world than the one that had given 
them both so much happiness. 

Then Han, the great chief magistrate, with all the people 
following him, went down to the old hut on which Ruaranyi had 
once rested, the door of which had never from that day been 
opened. And at the door he cried: ‘Oh, Ruaranyi Kawan, bird 
of Death, fairer than all things that move in air or below stream, 
forget now thine old enmity against me, for the ugly and insig- 
nificant one is no more; and there is nothing left to me upon 
earth that I desire more than thee!’ 

So he entered into the hut and closed the door; and when they 
opened it and looked in, they found him already one of the happy 
dead, beneath the roof where Ruaranyi Kawan’s footing had so long 
waited to be paid for. 














THE MOTION OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
THROUGH SPACE. 


THE ancient division of the stars into fixed and wandering ones 
is fundamental and inevitable. From the earliest times astrono- 
mers realised that these classes were separated by a great gulf, 
but it is only within the last hundred years that they have been 
able to estimate the width of the gulf. 

The observation and study of the wandering stars or planets 
culminated in the discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and 
Newton. The labours and genius of these men, confirmed 
and amplified by subsequent work, resulted in our present 
conception of the solar system, with the sun as king and governor 
swaying the planets, the earth among the number. The function 
of the stars (using the word in the modern sense, which excludes 
the planets) in all these researches was to provide fixed points 
to which celestial movements could be referred. They were 
treated as points fixed in the circumference of an infinitely 
distant sphere, and the discoveries of the rotation of the earth, 
the precession of the equinoxes, and the nutation of the earth’s 
axis were made on this hypothesis. The fixity of the positions 
of the stars in the sky has served as the scaffolding of a magni- 
ficent edifice—our present complete and intimate knowledge of 
the solar system. The extent of this knowledge will be realised 
by the mere enumeration of some of the items, such as the size 
of the earth, the distance of the sun, the movements of the moon, 
the prediction of eclipses, and in general the masses, distances, and 
movements of all the sun’s planets and their satellites. 

The knowledge of the solar system was thus the first result 
of observation and study of the heavens. Apart from its own 
importance this was a necessary preliminary to inquiries into the 
sidereal system, for the apparent movements due to precession and 
nutation of the earth’s axis and to the aberration of light were 
incidentally explained, and the way cleared for the apprehension 
and discussion of the smaller movements of the stars themselves. 
Not that these were entirely unconsidered. The greatest obstacle 
to the acceptance of the Copernican theory was the fact that no 
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differences could be perceived in the positions of the stars, such 
as (its opponents argued) must necessarily result from the great 
changes in the earth’s position if it travelled round the sun. All 
attempts to find differences in position were unavailing, and all 
that was known about the fixed stars was that they were at 
immeasurably great distances, and that some were brighter than 
others. 

The discovery of movements rightly attributable to the stars 
themselves was rhade by Halley, and communicated to the 
Royal Society in 1718. In the course of a determination of 
the precession of the equinoctial points by comparison with 
the observations of Hipparchus given by Ptolemy, Sirius, 
Arcturus, Aldebaran, Betelgeux were all found to be too far 
south. The amount of these differences was too great to be 
attributable to errors of the old observations, as other stars 
showed no such discrepancies. ‘ These stars,’ he concludes, ‘ being 
the most conspicuous in heaven, are in all probability nearest to 
the earth ; and if they have any particular motions of their own it 
is most likely to be perceived in them, which in so long a time 
as eighteen hundred years may show itself by the alteration of 
their places, though it be utterly imperceptible in the space of a 
single century of years.’ Similar results were obtained a few 
years later by the French astronomer Cassini; and in 1756 
Mayer at Gottingen, by comparison of his own observations with 
some made half a century earlier by Romer, was able to form a 
list of fifty-seven stars which showed a perceptible change of 
position in that interval. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century it was realised that 
the stars were no less than suns at a very great distance, and the 
sun no more than a star immeasurably nearer than the rest. A 
change of position of a star might arise from a movement of the 
Solar System, as well as from a movement of the star itself, or 
might be the resultant of the two movements. In what way were 
these to be discriminated ? If the changes of position or ‘ proper 
motions’ of the stars were entirely due to the movements of the 
stars themselves, there would be no reason to expect any regu- 
larity in them; but if due to the motion of the Solar System, 
there would be a general drift like that seen from the window of a 
railway carriage. Mayer compared it to the way in which the trees 
in a forest open up in front and close up behind as a spectator walks 
through. The principle was absolutely correct, but Mayer failed 
in his attempt to derive the direction of the solar motion from it. 
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The successful solution of the problem was reserved for Sir 
William Herschel in 1783. From the consideration of a very 
small number of stars, he derived, almost intuitively, a direction 
for the solar motion agreeing very closely with modern results 
derived from much fuller material. The sun and its planets, with 
their attendant satellites, were, he affirmed, all moving towards a 
point in the constellation Hercules. 

Before we come to the modern determinations it will be well 
to consider in some detail the exact nature of the problem and 
the difficulties which beset it. Imagine a panorama of mountain 
peaks in all directions, and at distances ranging from ten to fifty 
miles: if the spectator takes a step to the northwards, the peaks 
to the north are still directly in front of him, those to the south 
directly behind him, but those to the east and west now bear a 
little to the southward. All the peaks have slightly shifted their 
positions with the exception of the two which were exactly north 
and south. The amount of the shift of any one peak depends on 
the angle the line to this peak makes with the north and south 
line, being greatest for those which are due east and west; and 
also on the distance of the peak, being greatest for those which are 
nearest. If the step taken by the observer is a short one, the 
displacement of the peaks will be comparable in amount with the 
displacements of the stars caused by about a century’s progress of 
the sun. Let us suppose that our observer among the mountain 
peaks is able to determine the directions in which they lie with 
absolute accuracy: if he moves a definite distance in a definite 
direction—say, a yard to the northwards—this distance will serve 
as a base line, and he will be able to determine the distances of 
all the peaks. Conversely, if he knows the distance of one of the 
peaks, and the direction in which he has moved, he will be able 
to tell the distance between his two stations. If he knows his 
distance from two of the peaks, he will have sufficient data to 
determine both the length and the direction of the line joining 
his two points of observation. If the distances of a number of the 
peaks are known, he may combine observations of them all so as 
to diminish the accidental errors to which he is liable. 

This same method could be applied to determine the direc- 
tion and amount of the sun’s motion if the distances of the stars 
were known. But the distances of only a very small number of 
stars are known, and in Herschel’s time none had been deter- 
mined. 

We have then to consider what are the exact inferences which 
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can be drawn from a slight apparent change in the configuration 
of a number of points whose distances are unknown. It is clear 
that a movement of a foot to the northwards will make the same 
change in the apparent direction of a point ten miles to the east- 
ward, as a movement of a yard would for a point thirty miles to 
the eastward. The angles measured indicate the amount by which 
the point of observation has been changed, but only as a fraction of 
the distance from the distant point. Suppose there are a number 
of points at quite unknown, but approximately equal, distances 
from the observer : the differences of the bearings of these points, 
as seen from two near stations, are sufficient to determine the 
relative positions of the two stations, and also the distance 
between them as a fraction of the unknown distance of the 
points observed. So the astronomer may conclude that the Solar 
System has moved in a century one hundred thousandth part of 
its average distance from the stars whose apparent movements he 
has measured. But the astronomer is confronted with unknown 
motions, as well as unknown distances of the stars. The change 
of position of a star in a century is as much due to its own motion 
as to the motion of the Solar System. But it is reasonable to 
suppose that the stars have no particular preference for one direc- 
tion more than another, and that in the average of a large number 
of stars the effect due to the solar motion, being common to 
them all, will be distinctly shown, while the motions of the stars 
themselves, being indiscriminate in all directions, will neutralise 
one another in the mean result. 

We will now consider the various solutions which have been 
obtained of this great problem: the first, and a remarkably 
accurate one, was given by Herschel in 1783. He used seven 
stars, whose proper motions had been accurately determined by 
Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal. Herschel concluded that the 
Solar System was moving towards the constellation Hercules, 
because these stars appeared to be drifting towards the opposite 
point of the celestial sphere. In 1805 he used the thirty-six 
brightest stars visible in our latitudes, whose positions and proper 
motions had been carefully investigated by Maskelyne. From 
these observations he found for the direction of the solar motion, 
or position of the sun’s apex, as it is called, a point nearly 30° 
distant from his previous determination. Although this difference 
is not to be wondered at when we consider the scanty material at 
Herschel’s disposal, it naturally led other astronomers to doubt 
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whether the motion of the Solar System had really been established, 
or whether the direction obtained was anything more than the 
direction opposite to the mean movement of these thirty-six 
particular stars. This critical attitude was maintained for a con- 
siderable time, its last and most distinguished adherent being 
Bessel. The great astronomer of Gottingen had rendered acces- 
sible the valuable observations of more than three thousand stars, 
made at Greenwich by Bradley near the year 1755, by correcting 
them, where necessary, for various errors due to the instrument, 
and also by making the necessary allowances for the changes in 
the positions of the stars arising from the nutation of the earth’s 
axis and from the aberration of light. He called this work 
‘Fundamenta Astronomiz ’—a proud title, which is still justified, 
for modern stellar astronomy commences with the classic observa- 
tions of Bradley. Bessel compared the positions of some of the 
stars found by Bradley in 1755 with those found by Piazzi, an 
Italian astronomer, about the year 1800. His conclusion, pub- 
lished in 1818, was that nothing could be asserted with any con- 
fidence as to the direction in which the Solar System was moving. 

The next astronomer to attempt the problem was Argelander. 
He had made very exact observations of a number of the brighter 
stars at Abo, in Finland, about the year 1830. He compared the 
positions of 390 stars with those found by Bradley in 1755. 
Besides the larger number of stars, he had a much longer base- 
line than Herschel—the distance travelled by the Solar System in 
seventy-five years. He carried out his research with considerable 
mathematical refinement, and obtained a result extremely near the 
rough one found by Herschel in 1783. 

Argelander’s researches silenced all scepticism as to the reality 
of the solar motion, and the direction indicated by him as towards 
the constellation Hercules is not far wrong. The importance of 
the question from an astronomical point of view, and the interest 
arising from the mathematical difficulties it presents, have 
attracted many astronomers to it. About the year 1850 Airy 
indicated a mathematical treatment somewhat different from 
Argelander’s, and he and Dunkin applied it to some 1,500 of the 
stars observed by Bradley. Again, Galloway in 1847 used obser- 
vations of stars of the southern hemisphere. 

The modern determinations may be said to date from 1887. 
In 1886 Dr. Auwers published an extremely thorough and com- 
plete re-reduction of Bradley’s observations of 1755, improving in 
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many respects on the ‘ Fundamenta Astronomiw’ of Bessel. By 
comparison of these famous observations with observations made 
about 1865, he determined the proper motions of all the 3,200 
stars observed by Bradley, with a great increase of accuracy on 
former results. At least four astronomers, Dr. Kobold, Dr. 
Ludwig Struve, Dr. Kapteyn, and Professor Newcomb, have made 
use of these results to obtain the direction of the solar motion, 
each employing a different mathematical method. Two astro- 
nomers, Dr. Stumpe and Dr. Porter, have used stars with large 
motions, arguing that stars which move quickly are probably 
nearest, and will therefore more readily show a change of position 
due to our changed point of view. On the other hand, Professor 
Boss and Dr. Ristenpart have made determinations by comparing 
recent observations of a large number of fainter stars with obser- 
vations made by Bessel some fifty years previously. Finally, Pro- . 
fessor Boss, about two years ago, compared the observations made 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1850 and 1880, and thus obtaiued a 
result from southern stars. In all these cases the number of stars 
employed has been between 2,000 and 5,000. There is a general 
agreement that the sun is moving towards a point in the con- 
stellation Lyra—a constellation adjoining Hercules—probably 
not far from the bright star Vega. The agreement between the 
results is not, however, all that could be desired, and there is 
room for an exhaustive and complete determination in which all 
the stars, excluding a few of the very quickest and very brightest, 
down to the seventh magnitude should be included. 

To form an idea of the accuracy at present attained, imagine 
a target in the sky, of the regulation pattern and of such a size 
that the bull’s eye appears as large as the sun. If the centre of 
this target be at the star Vega, we may say that the point towards 
which the Solar System is moving is probably somewhere on the 
target. We may reasonably hope that its position will be much 
more nearly known in a few years’ time. The difficulties arising 
from the unknown distances and motions of the stars may be 
partly met by more elaborate mathematical treatment, assisted 
by the rough general knowledge we possess of the relative dis- 
tances of different classes of stars; still more will the increase of 
material tend towards a more accurate result. Another class of 
difficulties has arisen from some unknown errors in the older 
observations, particularly in Bradley’s, where they arise from 
errors of graduations of his circles. This class of error will be 
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more and more eliminated as time separates us further from the 
old observations, and by the use of observations made with other 
instruments, such as those of the middle of last century. 

Arguing from the analogy of the motion of the planets round 
the sun, various speculations have been made as to the possibility 
of the sun describing some gigantic orbit. For the present, 
observation is powerless to confirm or refute any such theories. 
The discovery of curvature in the path pursued by the Solar 
System is quite beyond the possibilities of present-day astronomy. 
Attempts have been made to determine whether the sun and the 
stars nearest it have some common motion, relative to the more 
distant stars and to the Milky Way, but no sufficient evidence 
has as yet been produced to support the thesis. If it should be 
established that the direction of: the solar motion, when derived 
from the nearer and brighter stars, is certainly different from that 
derived from the fainter and more distant stars, the explanation 
would probably be sought on these lines. At present nothing in 
the observations justifies such an hypothesis. 

An entirely different method of determining the solar motion 
has met with signal success in the last few years. In 1868 Dr. 
(now Sir William) Huggins showed how the spectroscope might 
be applied to determine the velocities of stars in the line of sight, 
¢.e. the rate at which they are approaching or receding from the 
earth. The initial difficulties were very great, owing to the small 
quantity of light which a star offers an observer to spread out and 
analyse in his spectroscope, and also on account of the minute- 
ness of the displacements in the lines of the spectra which arise 
from the velocities of the stars. Sir William Huggins showed 
that such determinations were possible, and initiated this fruitful 
line of research. It was soon materially assisted by the sub- 
stitution of photographic for visual methods of observation, and 
has rapidly progressed in scope and accuracy with the introduction 
of larger telescopes and the increase of the sensitiveness of 
photographic plates. 

The most extensive and accurate observations as yet published 
are those made at the Lick Observatory, in California, under 
Professor Campbell’s direction. The velocities of 280 stars were 
determined—velocities due in part to the solar motion, in part to 
the motion peculiar to each star. These results were treated by 
a method analogous to that used for movements across the line of 
sight, what was common in the movements of the stars being 
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explained as due to the movement of the sun. As far as direction 
of the solar motion is concerned, the result is in fair accordance 
with that found from the transverse movements. In addition, an 
excellent determination of the sun’s velocity, which was only very 
imperfectly obtained by the older method, is derived from these 
observations. The velocity is found to be 123 miles a second, 
a result which may be taken as accurate to at least one mile a 
second. The spectroscopic method has the advantage that it is 
unaffected by the distances of the stars, and is therefore free from 
hypotheses as to their distance, which are to some extent implied 
in the old method. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived is that the sun is 
moving at the rate of 124 miles a second in the direction of the 
bright star Vega, or thereabouts. This velocity carries it each 
year a distance of nearly four times the distance from the earth 
to the sun. This is in itself a striking and interesting result. It 
derives additional importance from the fact that we can now 
reverse our previous reasoning, and use this as a basis for the 
determination of the average distances of stars of different 
magnitudes. We have furnished ourselves with a scale with 
which the sidereal universe can be measured and explored. 


Further development of this subject is, however, beyond the 
scope of the present paper, in which my object has been to 
indicate the methods by which the motion of the Solar System in 
space has been determined, and to sketch the progress made in 
the solution of this problem from the time of Herschel to the 
present day. 


F. W. Dyson. 
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many respects on the ‘ Fundamenta Astronomisw’ of Bessel. By 
comparison of these famous observations with observations made 
about 1865, he determined the proper motions of all the 3,200 
stars observed by Bradley, with a great increase of accuracy on 
former results. At least four astronomers, Dr. Kobold, Dr. 
Ludwig Struve, Dr. Kapteyn, and Professor Newcomb, have made 
use of these results to obtain the direction of the solar motion, 
each employing a different mathematical method. Two astro- 
nomers, Dr. Stumpe and Dr. Porter, have used stars with large 
motions, arguing that stars which move quickly are probably 
nearest, and will therefore more readily show a change of position 
due to our changed point of view. On the other hand, Professor 
Boss and Dr. Ristenpart have made determinations by comparing 
recent observations of a large number of fainter stars with obser- 
vations made by Bessel some fifty years previously. Finally, Pro- 
fessor Boss, about two years ago, compared the observations made 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1850 and 1880, and thus obtaiued a 
result from southern stars. In all these cases the number of stars 
employed has been between 2,000 and 5,000. There is a general 
agreement that the sun is moving towards a point in the con- 
stellation Lyra—a constellation adjoining Hercules—probably 
not far from the bright star Vega. The agreement between the 
results is not, however, all that could be desired, and there is 
room for an exhaustive and complete determination in which all 
the stars, excluding a few of the very quickest and very brightest, 
down to the seventh magnitude should be included. 

To form an idea of the accuracy at present attained, imagine 
a target in the sky, of the regulation pattern and of such a size 
that the bull’s eye appears as large as the sun. If the centre of 
this target be at the star Vega, we may say that the point towards 
which the Solar System is moving is probably somewhere on the 
target. We may reasonably hope that its position will be much 
more nearly known in a few years’ time. The difficulties arising 
from the unknown distances and motions of the stars may be 
partly met by more elaborate mathematical treatment, assisted 
by the rough general knowledge we possess of the relative dis- 
tances of different classes of stars; still more will the increase of 
material tend towards a more accurate result. Another class of 
difficulties has arisen from some unknown errors in the older 
observations, particularly in Bradley’s, where they arise from 
errors of graduations of his circles. This class of error will be 
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more and more eliminated as time separates us further from the 
old observations, and by the use of observations made with other 
instruments, such as those of the middle of last century. 

Arguing from the analogy of the motion of the planets round 
the sun, various speculations have been made as to the possibility 
of the sun describing some gigantic orbit. For the present, 
observation is powerless to confirm or refute any such theories. 
The discovery of curvature in the path pursued by the Solar 
System is quite beyond the possibilities of present-day astronomy. 
Attempts have been made to determine whether the sun and the 
stars nearest it have some common motion, relative to the more 
distant stars and to the Milky Way, but no sufficient evidence 
has as yet been produced to support the thesis. If it should be 
established that the direction of the solar motion, when derived 
from the nearer and brighter stars, is certainly different from that 
derived from the fainter and more distant stars, the explanation 
would probably be sought on these lines. At present nothing in 
the observations justifies such an hypothesis. 

An entirely different method of determining the solar motion 
has met with signal success in the last few years. In 1868 Dr. 
(now Sir William) Huggins showed how the spectroscope might 
be applied to determine the velocities of stars in the line of sight, 
#.¢. the rate at which they are approaching or receding from the 
earth. The initial difficulties were very great, owing to the small 
quantity of light which a star offers an observer to spread out and 
analyse in his spectroscope, and also on account of the minute- 
ness of the displacements in the lines of the spectra which arise 
from the velocities of the stars. Sir William Huggins showed 
that such determinations were possible, and initiated this fruitful 
line of research. It was soon materially assisted by the sub- 
stitution of photographic for visual methods of observation, and 
has rapidly progressed in scope and accuracy with the introduction 
of larger telescopes and the increase of the sensitiveness of 
photographic plates. 

The most extensive and accurate observations as yet published 
are those made at the Lick Observatory, in California, under 
Professor Campbell’s direction. The velocities of 280 stars were 
determined—velocities due in part to the solar motion, in part to 
the motion peculiar to each star. These results were treated by 
a method analogous to that used for movements across the line of 
sight, what was common in the movements of the stars being 
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explained as due to the movement of the sun. As far as direction 
of the solar motion is concerned, the result is in fair accordance 
with that found from the transverse movements. In addition, an 
excellent determination of the sun’s velocity, which was only very 
imperfectly obtained by the older method, is derived from these 
observations. The velocity is found to be 123 miles a second, 
a result which may be taken as accurate to at least one mile a 
second. The spectroscopic method has the advantage that it is 
unaffected by the distances of the stars, and is therefore free from 
hypotheses as to their distance, which are to some extent implied 
in the old method. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived is that the sun is 
moving at the rate of 12} miles a second in the direction of the 
bright star Vega, or thereabouts. This velocity carries it each 
year a distance of nearly four times the distance from the earth 
to the sun. This is in itself a striking and interesting result. It 
derives additional importance from the fact that. we can now 
reverse our previous reasoning, and use this as a basis for the 
determination of the average distances of stars of different 
magnitudes. We have furnished ourselves with a scale with 
which the sidereal universe can be measured and explored. 

Further development of this subject is, however, beyond the 
scope of the present paper, in which my object has been to 
indicate the methods by which the motion of the Solar System in 
space has been determined, and to sketch the progress made in 
the solution of this problem from the time of Herschel to the 


present day. 
F. W. Dyson. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF WESTMINSTER. 


STANDING on the middle of Lambeth Bridge the spectator has a 
fine prospect on the Surrey side. He sees the Albert Embank- 
ment with its garden, Lambeth Palace, and the old church, and 
these are not unworthily mated with the St. Thomas’s Hospital 
towards Westminster Bridge. The vast size of the modern 
building is relieved by the grace of its outline and suggests no 
feeling of discord as the eye rests first on the ancient palace and 
then on the palatial hospital. The distant view of the Victoria 
Embankment is intersected by Westminster Bridge, the solidity 
and beauty of which contrast with the ugliness of the vibrating 
structure which spans the river at Lambeth. The prospect, 
indeed, is one of the finest in London. In the near distance is 
St. Stephen’s, and the sense of proportion is not offended by the 
reflection that those buildings are the home of the Mother of 
Parliaments and the greatest legislature in the world. 

But when the eye leaves this spot and travels along the 
Middlesex shore a painful contrast comes into view. Between 
the spectator on Lambeth Bridge and Westminster Abbey is a 
gigantic chimney rearing skyward, with numerous smaller 
chimneys in association, belching steam. From this point to 
the bridge stretches a line of wharves and warehouses, presenting 
a front for the ugliness of which the barges in the foreground, 
with their tall brown sails, do not altogether atone. At the rear 
of these riverside buildings we are able to discern the minarets 
of the church of St. John, partly shut from view by Vine Whart, 
which towers above its fellows. This partial view of the church 
from the middle of the bridge is framed on either side by two 
enormous steeple chimneys. Between the church and the line of 
the bridge is a squalid mass of sordid brick tenement structures, 
surmounted by a most queer and grotesque congregation of 
chimney-pots. 

This is the sort of thing which moves the derision of the 
foreigner. One of the finest and, in its associations, most 
national prospects in the whole of great London to be thus absurdly 
marred! What might have been a mood of exaltation in the 
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beholder turned awry, into anger and disgust probably. The 
pity of it! What defence can the patriotic Londoner make ? 
If those wharves and warehouses had any essential connection 
with the commerce of the British Empire, he would have 
something to say. If that hideous mass of brick tenements at 
the rear had about it aught of the majesty of fallen greatness, 
the Englishman could safely be mute in the presence of the 
foreigner, sure that the pathos of it would disarm criticism. 
But as it is, those wharves and chimneys and those nameless 
structures which represent the homes of British men, women, and 
children, are a blot, a reproach, not merely from an esthetic point 
of view, and not only on Westminster, but owing to their position 
on the majesty of the Empire itself. 

It was to wipe out that reproach, to remove that blot from the 
fair fame of London, that the London County Council presented 
before the House of Commons their bill embodying their scheme 
for the improvement of Westminster. Happily the Bill issued in 
an Act of Parliament, in pursuance of which the Council promptly 
set towork. In offering here a brief outline of the scheme and its 
history we shall incidentally touch upon the historic associations 
of the area of the improvement and offer a few remarks by way of 
comment and suggestion from the standpoint, let us say, of the 
patriotic Londoner. 

As we emerge from Lambeth Bridge upon Millbank Street, 
we walk on ground that will be built over. The existing street will 
disappear. A portion of the site of the wharves and warehouses 
on the riverside will be taken for a new road which will be con- 
structed with a view to a new bridge to replace the present 
Lambeth Bridge. This new road, which wi'l continue the Gros- 
venor Road from the further side of the bridge to Abingdon 
Street, and thence across Parliament Square to Parliament Street, 
is the pivot of the scheme. Along with the making of this new 
thoroughfare will go the embankment of the river, in continua- 
tion of the Victoria Embankment, the line of which is interrupted 
by Westminster Bridge and the Houses of Parliament. Between 
the new road and the new embankment all the ground will be 
laid out as a garden, in continuation of the existing Victoria 
Tower Garden. It isreally the consummation of a work of much 
greater magnitude. The construction of Parliament Street and 
Parliament Square must be regarded as connected with the 
reclamation of the riverside and the building of the Victoria 
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Embankment. What has now been undertaken will continue the 
improvement to Lambeth Bridge. Just as the old King Street 
was swept away, so Millbank Street will disappear, and one noble 
thoroughfare will run from Trafalgar Square into the Grosvenor 
Road. The improvement, indeed, has been long expected and 
strangely delayed. This has doubtless been trying to those who 
make it their business and their pleasure to speculate in prospec- 
tive improvement areas. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick : 
the London ratepayer may be excused for wishing that in some 
cases it might be even a sickness unto death. As circumstances 
have determined, the present doomed and neglected area has been 
subjected to successive shocks of surprise, caused by the erection 
of vast buildings, not unconnected with commercial enterprise, 
which (to say nothing of architectural merits or demerits) are 
certainly very large and very imposing in appearance. 

It was in 1897 that the London County Council passed the 
following resolution : 

That it be referred to the Improvements and Bridges Committees to report 
as to the desirability of continuing the Embankment of the Thames from the 
Victoria Tower Garden to Lambeth Bridge, such report to deal with the question 


of the widening of Millbank Street, and the utilisation of any surplus land which 
remains after carrying out the improvement. 


In the following year a Bill was introduced into Parliament, 
promoted by a syndicate of private persons, for dealing with the 
district between Old Palace Yard, the river and the Gas Works 
near Marsham Street, as a great building speculation. The 
whole of this area was to be cleared and the river was to be 
embanked. Along the embankment it was proposed to make a road, 
but as this road would not have been in a direct line from the 
Houses of Parliament to Millbank Street, it was rather in the 
nature of a private terrace for the blocks of residential buildings 
which it was designed to erect. It was alleged that this scheme, 
which was on a larger scale than the present improvement, would 
be financially successful. But however successful it might have 
proved from the promoters’ point of view, it would not have been 
a great public improvement. Thescheme at once met with great 
opposition on the part of the London County Council, and of the 
Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster. 

The County Council charged its Improvements Committee 
with the preparation of an alternative scheme. In the meantime 
the Bill promoted by the Syndicate came on for discussion in the 
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House of Commons. The opposition it encountered was general and 
strenuous. Outside the House public opinion was aroused by the 
proposal to build between the new roadway and the river. Even- 
tually the Bill was defeated by a large majority, and in June 
1898 the alternative scheme of the Council came before the 
public notice. 

After considerable debate the Council, on July 4, 1899, 
arrived at the conclusion, embodied in the terms of the following 
resolution, which committed them to this important undertaking, 
and for that reason is a document in the history of London : 


Resolved—That, subject to the Council being relieved from widening 
Abingdon Street, and subject to a contribution by the local authority of 100,000/., 
the Council do apply in Parliament in the session of 1900 for powers to embank 
the Thames from Victoria Tower Garden to Lambeth Bridge, to widen Millbank 
Street to 70 or 80 feet, to acquire and deal with the land between Millbank Street 
and Tufton Street, in general accordance with the scheme shown in the plan 
approved by the Improvements Committee on June 7, 1899. 


Then followed negotiations with the Government and with the 
Westminster Vestry. It was agreed that the local authority 
should contribute 100,000/. towards the scheme, ‘ subject to the 
land between the river and Millbank being laid out as a garden.’ 
The Office of Works stipulated for a site for a new stoneyard in 
place of the existing one on the river bank at the end of the 
Victoria Tower Garden. Other alterations were demanded on the 
part of the Government, the chief one being that it should be 
made clear in the Bill, ‘ that the land between the new Millbank 
Street and the Embankment should be laid out as a garden.’ 
These points were agreed to; the Bill proceeded on its way 
through the various stages of parliamentary procedure; and on 
July 24, 1900, a special report of its parliamentary committee was 
before the Council. It was shown that the Bill had passed the 
House of Commons without material amendment, in spite of 
strenuous opposition from certain freeholders and occupiers of 
property in Abingdon Street. This opposition was continued when 
the Bill reached the House of Lords, the Committee of which 
disapproved of the Council’s plan and suggested another in place 
of it! The Council were in a tight place ; but the parliamentary 
Committee displayed excellent judgment. With a clear view of 
the public interest, they accepted the terms of the Lords, and 
asked for ratification by the Council on grounds of urgency. 
They pointed out that the agreements entered into with the 
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owners and occupiers of property involved were not affected by 
the acceptance of the amended plan offered by the Committee of 
the House of Lords, ‘but if the improvement be now abandoned 
these agreements will fall to the ground, and we are advised that, 
owing to contemplated extensions of existing premises, and to the 
erection of new buildings upon land which is now vacant, if either 
scheme should be delayed for another year it would cost fully 
100,000/. more than is at present estimated.’ Truly, the public 
has to pay for public improvements ! 

The alteration proposed by the Lords was to set back the line 
of the new road several feet from the river, thus adding a further 
strip of land to the new Embankment garden throughout its 
length, besides saving a piece of the Victoria Tower Garden which 
the Council’s plan would have shaved off. In place of the Council’s 
proposed diagonal line from the foot of Lambeth Bridge into 
Abingdon Street, where the Houses of Parliament begin, the new 
road was to start a few feet further from the river and run 
straight to the corner of Victoria Tower Garden, there taking 
a slight bend towards Abingdon Street and Old Palace Yard. 
This amendment was accepted by the Council, and it forms part 
of the plan now being carried out. But it is of interest to 
recall the circumstances, because it is right that a correct view 
should be obtained of negotiations necessarily obscured in the 
public mind by controversy at the time. It was the House of 
Lords (or Government) amended plan which entailed the demoli- 
tion of the houses between Great College Street and Wood Street. 
The amended plan also increased the extent of the garden on the 
river side, and it improved the approach to the classic ground of 
Westminster. But public improvements have to be paid for, 
as we have seen. The County Council is the financial authority 
responsible, and the net effect of the amendments it accepted, 
between the pressure of the House of Lords Committee on the one 
side and its sense of responsibility to the municipal electorate on 
the other, is to very materially add to the cost of the scheme. 
However, in reply to this point, Lord Brougham said: ‘In a great 
national improvement, what is that ?’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing outline that the inception 
and fruition of the scheme were marked by the following stages : 
(1) action by the L.C.C., (2) action by a syndicate, (3) produc- 
tion of a scheme by the L.C.C., (4) victory of the L.C.C. in the 
House of Commons, (5) substitution in the House of Lords of; a 
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Government plan, (6) acceptance thereof by the L.C.C., in the 
interest of ratepayers and in reliance upon the good faith of the 
Government. 

Such a process of probation was not unfitting to the occasion. 
By averting the calamity that would have resulted from the 
improvement falling into the hands of a syndicate of speculators 
the Council rendered to the capital of the Empire a service which 
merits the gratitude of posterity. By its true appreciation of the 
position, in the final negotiation, it obtained for the improvement 
scheme the imprimatur of the highest authority in the land. 
The scheme has become national, and the site renders it of 
imperial importance. We do not urge that it should be carried 
out as a Government measure ; we rather express the hope that 
the Council may be ‘encouraged to regard the undertaking as an 
imperial trust confided to it. 

Looking at the improvement area as a whole, it is necessary 
to distinguish between two portions, between the northerly and 
southerly halves of the area, made by the dividing line of Church 
Street and St. John’s Church, a line which will be continued by 
the cutting of a new street, on the further side of the church, 
into Tufton Street. Leaving for the present the southerly half 
lying between this line and the Horseferry Road, let us glance 
at the northerly portion lying between the dividing line and 
the Precincts of Westminster Abbey. 

In the midst of Smith Square stands the church of St. John. 
It is proposed to widen the square on the north and south sides, 
but the character of these is widely different. The north side of 
the square and the street leading therefrom, called North Street, 
consist of houses of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, and their features bear strong traces of the Dutch influence 
introduced by William III. They are excellent specimens in good 
preservation. The row of houses in the square is most picturesque, 
moreover it is entirely representative of a typical street of the 
period. The plan of the improvement was of course drawn on the 
hypothesis of a cleared area, and if the ground were actually vacant, 
there would be attraction in a design which, making the church 
a centre, provides for the construction of wide thoroughfares, 
radiating from each of the four sides of the square. But as it is, 
the symmetry of the design entails a heavy sacrifice. There wil] 
be no regret for the clearance made for new streets, on the west 
and on the south sides. Church Street on 'the east side, leading 
from Millbank into the Square, is of no interest architecturally, and 
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this will not be widened. But the valuable and picturesque north 
side and North Street are marked for demolition. 

Within a few paces of the spot stands the Museum of 
Architecture. Were it possible to transport within its walls these 
threatened architectural specimens, they would be a boon to 
future generations of students. In North Street is a little court 
(not readily found) which is so characteristic, so Dutch in 
character, so English in association, that we know not its peer in 
all London. Even Nevill’s Court, Fetter Lane, does not exceed it 
in charm. Let Londoners look to it, and insist on reconsideration 
of the plan as it affects the northern half of the improvement 
area. Besides the houses mentioned, this area contains Little 
College Street, Great College Street, and College Mews. This 
ground should be immune and beyond discussion. In ancient 
times it formed part of the possessions of the Abbey, as did also the 
neighbouring Cowley Street and Barton Street, which are happily 
outside the area of the scheme. Here was the Abbey orchard, 
there was the Abbey mill, turned by the stream which bounded the 
Abbey grounds on this side. Even now these quaint and quiet 
streets approximate in character toa cathedral close. It is possible 
still in this retreat to dream of ancient days, when the King’s 
palace stood by the riverside at Westminster, when the arts were 
nourished in the Sanctuary on the other side of the Abbey, when 
outside the Abbey Precincts, from the river to Tothill Fields, was 
all open country. Across the ancient wall which forms one side 
of Great College Street we may still hear the birds in the trees 
of the Abbey Garden. No wonder that these streets are filled 
with memories and associations which it is a delight to every 
educated person to recall. Their attraction for the artist. the 
thinker, the antiquary exists to-day as it did when Keats lived here, 
when Gibbon lived and visited here and cherished the spot, if not 
for its historic associations, as the home of the aunt and guardian 
whose love irradiates the story of his life. At No. 7 Great 
College Street, to recall no others, lived Walcott the historian of 
Westminster. No. 10 was the birthplace and residence of the 
lamented William J. Thoms, F.S.A., the librarian of the House 
of Lords, the accomplished gentleman and devoted student, who 
founded and edited ‘ Notes and Queries.’ Such modern instances 
serve to indicate that the charm of these old-world streets has 
continued to attract the cultured; a complete catalogue of the 
famous worthies associated with the neighbourhood would be too 
lengthy for the space at our disposal here. 
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The redemption of the squalid district lying between St. John’s 
Church and Horseferry Road does not require the sacrifice of these 
architectural treasures and the obliteration of these historic 
associations. It costs nothing to allow ancient houses to remain, 
and they add immensely to the interest and attraction of London. 
In the immediate vicinage of Westminster Abbey their presence 
is especially appropriate. Whatever the money value of these 
picturesque streets of old houses may be, and whatever the 
potential value of the site, let it not be forgotten that millions 
could not replace them, once they are destroyed. At the bar of 
history it will be not only the municipal authority that will be 
arraigned but the electorate of London, and the taste and the 
patriotism of the present generation. 

There is really no lack of interest on the part of Londoners in 
the historic treasures of their streets, but it is not organised and 
expressed with sufficient force and energy. The governing bodies 
themselves, composed as they are for the most part of cultured 
and patriotic citizens, are not blind to the sacrifices which in 
their collective and official capacity they propose to the electorate. 
But they wait upon public opinion, and public opinion, in its 
turn, leans upon them. There is a deficiency visible in this, not 
bridged by the efforts of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, praiseworthy as they are. Let not the municipality, 
however, construe consent from the absence of organised opposi- 
tion. Editors are shrewd interpreters of public feeling and the 
obsequies of every historic building that is destroyed are cele- 
brated in a thousand prints and periodicals. 

After all, if the age were callous there would be no West- 
minster Improvement Scheme. Not for themselves nor even for 
their own generation have they laboured who devised it and 
brought it to pass. The fame of the present lies ever in the 
future. What will be the judgment of posterity on the use made 
of the present opportunity to render this part of Westminster 
worthy of itself, worthy of its unique position in relation to the 
Abbey and to the Palace of Westminster? The photographic 
records which we may suppose are being made by the ‘Society 
for photographing the relics of old London,’ by the London 
Topographical Society, and doubtless too by the County Council 
itself, will present the whole case for judgment. Will the 
Londoner of the future be able, gladly and gratefully, to 
acknowledge the discretion and foresight of the authorities in the 
preservation of ancient and historic features which gather con- 
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tinually in interest and value with the lapse of time? Will he 
be able to applaud a wise discrimination between the northern 
and the southern half of the area acquired for the improvement ? 

Looking back from the vantage ground that will be reached 
partly through the mistakes and the efforts of the present, the 
future Londoner will probably perceive a significance not clearly 
visible to us in the endeavours of private persons to exploit the 
site, in the struggle between the syndicate and the popularly 
elected municipal body for possession of the area and its 
possibilities. Will he be able to say with whole-hearted conviction 
that it was well that the Council prevailed ? Supposing that an 
enlightened policy which, for example, has averted the doom of 
Clifford’s Inn, should happily save the threatened houses in the 
northern area, will the use made of the southern portion, of all 
the space lying between the church and Horseferry Road and 
between the new Millbank Street and Tufton Street, be such as 
to appeal to the patriotism and the gratitude of future generations, 
as do the squares of Bloomsbury, for instance, unfailingly ? 

The occasion presents a magnificent opportunity, a splendid 
possibility. What are the buildings that will occupy the 
clearance in the southern area? Let it be remembered that the 
new street will have nothing between it and the river save the 
gardens and the Embankment, and that whatever new buildings 
are erected in the area of clearance will be open to view from the 
Surrey side and from the new bridge which will span the river in 
place of the existing ‘ Vauxhall Bridge.’ What will be seen from 
the Thames highway, from the new gardens'and Embankment ; 
what will meet the vision of the wayfarer across the bridge, in 
place of the existing rubbish heap of degraded human habitations ? 
Will it be anything worthy to occupy the position midway 
between the Tate Gallery on the one hand and Westminster 
Abbey on the other? Surely public opinion will support, surely 
the Government will itself encourage and assist, any effort made 
by the Council to prove itself equal to this unique opportunity. 
Some public building, some memorial, which shall express an 
idea similar to that suggested by the building of a palace of art 
on the site of the Millbank Penitentiary; some inspiration such 
as this, some such expression of the advance won on the road of 
progress and enlightenment: this is what the occasion loudly 
demands. The occupiers of the tenements on that southern area 
now in course of removal led for the most part imprisoned lives, 
dumb ‘in the fell clutch of circumstance.’ Let the County 
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Council, and all the powers that be, see to it that those people are 
better housed, and let the memory of their prison-house become 
obliterated in the wonder of some architectural triumph worthy 
of a newera. There will be difficulties to overcome, but it is 
a great national improvement that has been begun and the 
Council have a right to look beyond their usual sources of 
revenue. What has been achieved by the wealth and devotion of 
a private citizen in the building of the Tate Gallery is within the 
grasp of the County Council, supported by the Imperial authority. 
If ever Shakespeare is destined to be memorialised by his people, 
here is the spot, this is the opportunity. The ancient Abbey, 
the early home of the arts and of printing, on the one hand, 
the palace of art on the other; in view of the river he knew so 
well, the silent highway of London in ‘ the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth’; surely the site, the idea, and the occasion combined 
will inspire some architect, some successor of Inigo Jones, of 
Wren, of Vanbrugh, to reach upward for the wand of Prospero 
and conjure on the bank of ‘Thamys flood’ a structure which 
shall minister to the needs and practicalities of every-day life 
and serve as a monument of the glory of Shakespeare, whose 
genius was revealed to the world in London. 
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THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


By the death of Theodor Mommsen, at the ripe age of eighty-six, 
Germany has lost the last of the mighty minds that enriched the 
generation that first saw the realisation of her national unity. 
Neither Virchow, nor Helmholtz, nor Bismarck, nor Moltke was 
greater in his sphere than the scholar who revolutionised our know- 
ledge of the whole life of ancient Rome. In his own field he is 
unsurpassed either by his own age or by those intellectual giants 
of the seventeenth century whose names loom so large in the his- 
tory of learning. To many Mommsen is simply the author of 
the ‘Roman History’; to more he is an indiscreet professor, with 
an unhappy knack of plunging into politics at awkward moments. 
But his real place in the intellectual life of his time will ever be 
determined by a long series of learned works, which must, by the 
nature of their subjects, be unknown to the great public. It is 
a tribute to the many-sidedness of that keen and all-curious intellect 
that we can hardly approach the root of the matter without the 
preliminary task of clearing the way by surveying his secondary 
activities. We can best study the unique scholar when we have 
examined his personality, his general interests, his political en- 
thusiasms, and his brilliant capacity for presenting the results of 
his science to the educated world. 

Mommsen’s life is divided into two periods. For forty-one years 
he had his period of storm and stress and wandering, to which we 
shall soon recur. In 1858 he was called to the professorship at 
Berlin, which he retained until his death last autumn. For forty- 
five years more he led the life of clockwork regularity which marks 
the good German professor. He married and settled down at 
Charlottenburg, making his way pretty often to Berlin to give his 
lectures, attend meetings, and work in the libraries. He lived very 
simply, and worked with prodigious energy. He was not very tall 
or very well dressed, but his strongly marked face, seamed by an 
infinite number of little lines, his dark gleaming eyes, and masses 
of picturesque snow-white hair, proclaimed him at once as a man of 
no ordinary mould ; while the nervous figure, the sarcastic lips, the 
mocking glance, prepared us for some of his most conspicuous 
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literary characteristics. He was too busy to be much in society, 
and the independence and tenacity with which he held his opinions 
made him unacceptable to the great, if not also to those who, 
without being highly placed, had the ill-luck to differ from the 
master. His impetuous, fiery nature brooked no contradiction, and 
the sarcasm and scorn, which play so large a part in his popular 
writings, were freely employed in his intimate conversation. He 
unbent in his hours of ease with the energy and thoroughness that 
marked his whole nature. He was as vigorous in his revels and in 
his distractions as in his work. Tales are told of a roughness 
of manner, and sometimes of a downright rudeness, which drove 
away from him those whom he had no mind to see or those who 
wasted his time. But for all that he had a very human side. Hard 
and cruel as his words often were, he was a good friend ; and close 
comrades speak of him with the same affectionate warmth with 
which he paid the last honours to more than one generation of 
writers in his capacity as secretary of the Berlin Academy. His 
power of setting a whole host of younger scholars—and these not 
in his own country only—to carry out the tasks he gave them, and 
to carry them out on his own lines, shows that he could not have 
been hard to work with, however masterful the commanding officer 
may have been in ensuring obedience and respect. If his friends 
considered him slighted because there came to the uncompromising 
fighter none of those honorific titles—‘ Hofrath,’ ‘ Excellenz,’ and 
their like—with which much inferior academic distinction is recog- 
nised in Germany, Mommsen had enough good sense to see that his 
attitude made it hard even for the most long-suffering of govern- 
ments to forget and forgive. As times changed, and the old 
academic simplicity became more rare, the great man in the little 
house at Charlottenburg well maintained the ancient German tradi- 
tions of plain living and high thinking. There was something in 
the modest and unostentatious household as simple as had been of 
old the surroundings of a Luther at Wittenberg or a Kant at Konigs- 
berg. He belonged to the good old type of the plain-living German 
professor, whose words, nevertheless, gave the law to all Germany, 
if not to all Europe. 

Mommsen’s intense absorption in his work never made him 
careless of the world in which he lived. He had always a keen 
eye to the duties of the present, and an ardent desire to wield 
his good sword in the unending struggle for the liberation 
of Germany and of humanity. The eagerness of his political 
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interests at every stage of his career does something to justify 
Disraeli’s well-known witticism that the great men of Germany only 
became professors because they could not become members of 
Parliament. The son of the Lutheran clergyman of Garding, in 
Southern Schleswig, he was born in 1817, a subject of the Danish 
crown. But Southern Schleswig, though claimed as an integral and 
inalienable portion of the Danish monarchy, was as fiercely German 
and anti-Danish as was its neighbour, Holstein, which the King of 
Denmark professedly held as a German duchy, and for which he 
was a member of the German Bund. And it was in Holstein that 
most of Mommsen’s early life was spent. His father removed soon 
after his birth to the little town of Oldesloe, on the Trave, not very 
far from Liibeck, in the direction of Hamburg. Here was Momm- 
sen’s home during his school and student years. His whole studies, 
moreover, were in the province. He went to school at Altona, and 
he spent his student life at the Holstein University of Kiel, where 
he followed the law courses, and took his degree in 1843 as doctor 
utriusquejuris. The years of his student life were marked by the 
growing antagonism of the claims of the Danish monarchy and the 
demands of German patriotism on the population of the two 
Duchies. From the ferment of nationalist agitation, which had in 
the academic class its most conspicuous leaders, Mommsen was 
withdrawn between 1844 and 1848, years which he spent collecting 
inscriptions in Southern Italy. We may well believe that his ardour 
for freedom was not lessened by his living for years in daily contact 
with the follies and crimes of the late Bourbon administration of 
Naples. Anyhow, when in 1848 the revolt of Schleswig-Holstein 
from the Danes began in his own University town, the call to arms 
soon brought Mommsen back to play his part in the liberation of 
his fatherland from Danish rule. It is not recorded that Mommsen 
himself carried a musket among the bands of ardent youths who 
marched against the Dane, singing the war song of the Duchies— 
‘Schleswig-Holstein Meerumschlungen.’ But he fought with a pen 
that was sharper than most swords. He edited at Rendsburg, 
during some of the critical months of the year of revolutions, the 
* Schleswig-Holsteinische Zeitung,’ one of the chief patriotic organs. 
The unsupported revolt of the Duchies was doomed to failure. The 
triumph of Denmark made sojourn in Holstein no longer possible 
for Mommsen. Before the worst days of Holstein had begun, 
Mommsen was taken away from the fray by a call to the professor- 
ship of Roman law at Leipzig. In the same year his youngest 
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brother, August Mommsen, was driven by the Danes from his 
mastership at Flensburg. After the final overthrow of the Hol- 
steiners at Idstedt, in 1850, Tycho Mommsen, a third brother of 
the same gifted family, was similarly expelled from his professor- 
ship at the gymnasium of Husum. Political principle became a 
very real thing when three brothers thus lost their home and living 
through their devotion to their country’s cause. 

The Schleswig-Holstein movement made Mommsen a German 
nationalist. The reaction after the failure of the revolution of 
1848 all over Germany made him an ardent Liberal, in the Conti- 
nental sense, and strengthened his intense dislike of the survivals 
of what he lately called those ‘ centuries of civilisation rotting, and 
of humanity decaying into civil and ecclesiastical despotism.’ In 
Saxony he plunged into politics as eagerly as in Holstein. At 
Leipzig he came within the circle to which Gustav Freytag preached 
a Prussian propaganda, and urged to fight to secure a united and 
liberal Germany under Prussian hegemony. He joined with his 
colleagues, Otto Jahn and Moritz Haupt, in taking a leading part 
in the proceedings of a political society called the Deutscher Verew. 
This does not seem to have been an extreme body, for when the 
May revolution deluged Dresden with blood, Mommsen, as spokes- 
man of the club, expelled from its membership the active sym- 
pathisers with the rebels. Nevertheless, in 1851, Beust and the 
reaction made the three professors’ association with this society an 
excuse for bringing against them proceedings for high treason, their 
chief evidence of which was their summoning of a public meeting. 
When the original sentence of imprisonment was quashed on appeal, 
the Government dismissed all three from their professorships, 
because of the ‘evil example they had set to academic youth.’ 
Mommsen now found a refuge in radical Ziirich, in whose univer- 
sity he held a professorship of law from 1852 to 1854. But in the 
latter year Prussia received him as professor of law at Breslau, 
where he lived until his last move to Berlin. His personal parti- 
cipation in a revolutionary epoch, and the disappointment of un- 
realised hopes, made a profound and permanent impression on his 
character. Yet Mommsen never lost his keen interest in passing 
events, and ever turned from his severe technical studies to write 
impassioned journalism on behalf of the cause he upheld. He was 
as eager at every stage of the movement for German unity as he 
had been amidst the storms of his early youth A bitter foe to 
Denmark in 1864, to Austria in 1866, and to France in 1870, he 
was ever turning his angry pen against the enemies of his country. 
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Besides this, his patriotic bias took the mean form of ignoring the 
work of a Danish scholar like Madvig, or condemning wholesale 
the methods of the historians of France. Mommsen’s intervention 
in the Franco-German struggle, sincere and high-minded in sub- 
stance, was extraordinarily violent in expression, and ludicrously 
general and sweeping in his utter denunciation of France and all 
its ways. It led to much bitterness, and the severance of Momm- 
sen’s connection with various learned French societies of which he 
had been a member. Ere he died he was reluctantly compelled to 
recognise the greatness of the achievements of the younger genera- 
tion of French savants. Yet he never learnt to temper his im- 
petuosity, though his more recent lectures to the Czechs of Bohemia 
and to England during the Boer War were a little less immoderately 
phrased than his utterances in 1870. 

Mommsen had his domestic as well as his foreign feuds. He 
had hoped to see the establishment of national unity followed 
by the liberalisation of German institutions. Bitter was his dis- 
appointment when the makers of the German nation exploited 
the national victory in the interests of narrow Prussian conser- 
vatism and reaction. During the sixties and seventies he sat 
intermittently as a Liberal in the Prussian Landtag, and later was, 
for a short time, a member of the Reichstag. 

In these capacities he waged fierce war on those who had 
abused his confidence and wrecked his sanguine hopes. This active 
political career ended in 1882, when his assaults on Bismarck, the 
fallen idol, again involved him in a criminal trial, though his con- 
demnation was overridden on appeal. Down to extreme old age he 
followed every movement at home and abroad with eager sympathy 
or violent animosity. He denounced exceptional and restrictive 
legislation, even against the Jews. His recent campaigns against 
reactionary Prussian school bills, or the ‘ lex Heinze,’ were as fervid 
as his attacks on English policy in South Africa. He was in later 
years a member of the section of the radical party called the 
Freisinnige Vereinigung. Despite all his strong individualism, his 
disgust with triumphant Junkerdom and clericalism impelled him 
during the recent elections to issue a striking repudiation of the 
favourite middle-class doctrine that all the ‘parties of order’ 
should unite against revolutionists. Instead of this he counselled 
co-operation between the radicals and the social democrats. Pro- 
found disappointment at the political outlook clouded his latter 
days. He felt that he himself was not well adapted for politica 
prominence. ‘God never created me,’ he recently declared, ‘ to be 
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a member of Parliament, and only necessity made me one; but a 
good citizen I believe I always have been, and still remain.’ In 
his interesting ‘Appeal to the English,’ which appeared in an 
English review only in October last, he did something to undo the 
evil results of his reckless speech, and pleaded for good relations 
between England and his own country. The touching words of its 
conclusion show the feeling heart that underlay all his fierce im- 
petuosity and violence. ‘I look back over a long life of what I 
hoped for my own nation and for the world at large ; only a small 
part has been fulfilled. But the holy alliance of the nations has 
been the aim of my youth, and is still the leading star of my old 
age.’ With these words of tenderness and sympathy the impetuous 
old fighter withdrew from the scene on which he had so long man- 
fully played his part. 

Nor were politics and journalism Mommsen’s only distractions. 
He had a very wide acquaintance with literature. In 1843 he 
published a volume of lyrics jointly with his brother and a Kiel 
comrade. This ‘ Liederbuch dreier Freunde,’ with its translations 
of Byron, its imitations of Heine, its phases of romanticism, senti- 
mentalism, and good comradeship, stands in quaint contrast to the 
Mommsen of later years. But in advanced life he read largely 
down to the last. Dr. Barth tells us how he still interested him- 
self in current literature so far as to note the apparition of new 
minor poets, and how at an earlier stage he translated into German 
some of Carducci’s lyrics of revolution. He forgave England much 
because Shakespeare was an Englishman, and he claimed Alsace 
as German, because Géthe had there lived through ‘ the delicious 
idyll of Sesenheim, the most beautiful incarnation of German love.’ 
But with all his knowledge his literary judgments were strangely 
biassed by his inveterate habit of deciding matters of taste by 
reference to general theories, and especially by abstract doctrines 
of national psychology. A siriking example of this is in the passage 
in the ‘Roman History’ where he couples the ‘ Divine Comedy’ 
with the writings of Machiavelli as works whose passion is more 
rhetorical than natural. 

Englishmen must not reckon too heavily against Mommsen his 
rash incursions into politics. They must balance against his hatred 
for the country that stood in the way of the Germanisation of 
Holstein and the creation of a Dutch South Africa his old-fashioned 
enthusiasm for our land as the helper of oppressed nations, and the 
home of individual liberty, free speech, and free thought. And he 
carefully dissociated himself from the worst excesses of German 
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nationalism—(‘ our fools are called Pan-Germans,’ he wrote)—and 
from the baser forms of commercial rivalry. He even saw in the 
‘new Imperialism,’ which aims at binding Britain and her Colonies 
in a single State, a possible ally for German freedom against the 
danger of reaction coming from the East. Unfortunately the future 
guidance of German policy. is not likely to be in the hands of those 
who share Mommsen’s good feeling in these matters. 

It was not in politics or journalism that Mommsen spoke to the 
world with most effect, but in his famous ‘ Roman History,’ the only 
book of his that is at all widely known in England. Everyone is 
acquainted with its brilliance and its perverseness; the extraordinary 
vividness of its characterisations, and the extreme one-sidedness of 
its standpoint; the wonderful combination of the clearest grasp of 
the broad principles of general development along with the profound 
mastery of the most insignificant details ; the supreme scholarship 
that surveys all knowledge, and the rash guesswork and hazardous 
speculation that are woven together with it. No history showing 
greater intellectual grasp has been written since Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall.’ The supreme knowledge it contained was not got up for 
the occasion, as, according to Mommsen, much of Gibbon’s scholar- 
ship was. It is just the writing down with a ready pen of the results 
of many years of minute and laborious application. Itis, however, 
most unfair to Mommsen to compare his book with Gibbon’s great 
work. The‘ Decline and Fall’ putsin carefully elaborated though 
often exquisite literary form the work of a long and hard-working 
life-time. The three volumes of Mommsen’s ‘ Roman History ’ were 
thrown off in a few years of the middle fifties as the sublime rdpepyov 
that hardly interrupted the writer’s more serious and recondite 
studies. It is very improbable that he took much pains to give it 
literary form. Even foreign critics, like E. A. Freeman, complained 
of its Gallicised vocabulary, its carelessnesses of construction, and 
its daring modernisms. Academic pedantry in Germany denounced 
it as ‘ written in the worst style of journalism,’ and the reasons for 
doing so are patent to every reader. But yet what vivid, sublime 
journalism it is! How the very modernity of the standpoint gave 
a reality and a human interest to the revolutions of the Roman 
Republic! Without conscious effort Mommsen erected a monu- 
ment of impressionist literary art. He restored reality and human 
interest to ancient history as none of the historians of the grand 
style ever succeeded in doing. The pedants, doctrinaires, and wind- 
bags of the fall of the Republic were intensely real to him. He 
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hated them as bitterly, and judged them as unjustly, as he hated 
and condemned the speechmakers of the Frankfort Parliament. 
His glorification of Caesar embodied the supreme satisfaction which 
he felt in the man who dared to accomplish great things, and threw 
to the winds principles, scruples, old associations that stood in the 
way of the triumph of an ambition so colossal that its selfishness is 
sublimated in the vastness and all-reaching character of its aims. 
Those who resented the description of Cato as a dreamer, of Pompey 
as a drill sergeant, of Tiberius Gracchus as a well-meaning man who 
could not see what he was doing, or of Cicero as a foolish talker and 
incompetent shufiler, were even more disgusted at the deification of 
the self-seeking founder of the Empire as the conscious regenerator 
of the universe. In dealing with the events of two thousand years 
ago, Mommsen is as one-sided and as prejudiced as a Treitschke 
treating of the events of his own century. We are in a different 
atmosphere from the school of Ranke, which professes only to tell 
us what really happened in the past. It is all clear, definite, dog- 
matic. There are neither references nor footnotes. All is to be 
taken on Mommsen’s authority. The doctrine of some moderns, 
that the ‘scientific ’ historian should abstain from moral judgments, 
is met by a judgment on every page that is too often an immoral 
judgment, a glorification of unscrupulous success, which sees 
* virtue ’ in the colossal criminal as Machiavelli did in Cesar Borgia. 
There is no pity for failure, for high ideals combined with weakness 
in action. The brutalisation of character that has sometimes been 
attributed to some aspects of the most modern Germany may 
suggest how rash speech crystallises into cruel action. The ethical 
standpoint of Mommsen can be easily translated into a political 
science that finds its ideal in a Napoleon or a Machiavelli, and its 
philosopher in a Nietzsche. 

: With all its limitations Mommsen’s ‘Roman History’ has 
performed incalculable services in dethroning the pedant, the 
trifler, and the elegant or verbal scholar from his long domina- 
tion in the field of ancient antiquities. Niebuhr and Arnold had 
led the way to the first assault; Mommsen was to carry the breach 
and capture the citadel. His object was very different from those 
who saluted the young Bonaparte as ‘ one of Plutarch’s men,’ and 
named their children ‘ Brutus’ to mark their approval of tyranni- 
cide. It has been truly said of Mommsen’s method that he ‘ makes 
you live with the Romans as with contemporaries, while classical 
history makes you live with contemporaries as if you were all 
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Romans.’ His characters are inspired with the life of the nine- 
teenth century. It is the privilege of exceptional genius to make 
a method scientifically indefensible not merely attractive but even 
useful. After all, the historian who knows his business must at all 
cost make the dry bones live. 

Yet, with all its merits, Mommsen’s ‘Roman History’ has in 
some ways done much harm to scholarship. This is particularly 
the case when, as has often happened, it has been used not as a 
vivid presentation of the author’s view of history to the educated 
public, but as the authoritative text-book from which the student 
was to draw laboriously his notions of Roman history. Twenty 
or five-and-twenty years ago it was the habit in some Oxford lecture 
rooms to treat Mommsen as an ‘authority’ in much the same 
way that many of the modern historians fell back on Stubbs’s 
‘Constitutional History’ as a collection of ultimate facts. The 
habit of relying upon even the best of modern books as infallible or 
inspired is not one calculated to promote intelligent study, and 
entirely fatal to any tendency towards first-hand original investi- 
gation. Even the excessive cult of Stubbs’s great work tended to 
narrow and limit the range of Oxford history ; and Stubbs’s book 
was after all essentially a book for scholars, and one that gave every 
reader the chance of making further inquiries for himself. But 
Mommsen would have been the first to repudiate such a misuse of 
his volumes. To him no one was fit to teach his subject in a uni- 
versity who had not by his published work proved his competence 
to extend the realm of knowledge. We may imagine his grim 
sarcasms at the expense of those who were dominated by his autho- 
rity. Yet there was a time when the last German treatise seemed 
to some of our scholars a real addition to the list of our original 
sources. 

It is significant of the extent of Mommsen’s self-knowledge that 
he dropped the composition of the ‘ Roman History ’ almost in the 
middle of a sentence, some time before his call from Breslau 
to Berlin. In a working life of forty-five years more, he never took 
up the threads broken on the very eve of the death of Cesar. It 
is as well that this was so. When a German Cesar appeared in 
‘William the Great,’ or rather in his adviser Bismarck, we know 
that Mommsen was by no means gratified by the too complete reali- 
sation of Cesarian methods. But the profoundest reason why 
Mommsen stayed his hand was his consciousness that he could do 
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true that after thirty years there appeared, in 1885, a fifth volume. 
But the motive of this famous study of the ‘ Provinces from Cesar 
to Diocletian ’ was quite different from that which had inspired the 
former book. Mommsen still addressed the ‘educated public,’ 
but his desire now was to tell them a matter of infinite importance, 
which no one but he could rightly tell, the true nature of Imperial 
rule in the first three centuries of the Christian era, which had been 
made clear to him by means of his own ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum.’ Thus the fifth volume is not only more novel and 
more original than the first three ; it also possesses a scientific value 
far above its fellows. The description is cautious, measured, 
authenticated by constant notes and references. To give it this 
character, Mommsen deliberately abandoned the easy methods of 
his youth. It is only here and there that the attentive reader can 
see that the old Mommsen was still there despite all self-suppres- 
sion. He is least satisfactory when, in a weak chapter like that 
on Britain, he accepts without personal investigation Bruce’s 
doctrine as to the Roman Wall, or heroically assumes that men still 
speak Welsh in Cumberland. For the greater part of the book 
the brilliancy, the wilfulness, the paradox, the audacious guesswork 
are subdued and chastened. The sarcasms and sneers; the one- 
sided judgments; even the vivid characterisations are ruthlessly 
minimised. ‘With renunciation,’ writes he, ‘was this book 
written : with renunciation must it be read.” When this was done 
he had no mind to tell once more the hackneyed history of the early 
empire. Lesser men like Schiller were putting together out of his 
own ‘ Staatsrecht’ fairly competent narratives of that period ; and 
he resolutely concentrated himself for the end of his life on the 
advancement of his science. 

The volume on the Provinces is a sort of bridge from Mommsen 
the inspired populariser to Mommsen the original investigator, 
And we must never forget that the real interest and greatness of 
the man lay in his marvellous additions to human knowledge. He 
started in life as a jurist, but a jurist in the German sense, trained 
not in the empiricism of the law reports or the business routine of 
the practitioner’s chambers, but in long-sustained and severe 
academic discipline. Mommsen’s first published works, in 1843 and 
1844, were on constitutional questions arising immediately out of 
his studies of Roman law. It was his desire to understand an 
Oscan inscription found on the back of some tablets of legislation 
that impelled him to the most important work in pure philology, 
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his study of Oscan and the other dialects of Lower Italy (1845-- 
1850), which a recent authority has pronounced to be still in 
many respects indispensable, despite the progress in philology during 
the last half century. Sent early to Italy by funds supplied by the 
Danish Government and the Berlin Academy, Mommsen was inspired 
by Borghese and his Holstein compatriot, Otto Jahn, to devote him- 
self to epigraphy, wherein he won his chiefest title to fame. For 
four years he laboured, young, poor, unknown, and single-handed, 
in collecting on his own account the inscriptions of Southern Italy. 
The result was the ‘Inscriptiones Regni Neapolitani Latine’ 
(1852), which stamped him as a foremost master of his subject. 
The Berlin Academy had for some time been contemplating a 
general collection of Latin inscriptions to correspond with the great 
corpus of Greek inscriptions which Boeckh had edited for the same 
learned society since 1825. It found some difficulties in starting 
so large an enterprise. The direction of the undertaking was offered 
to Otto Jahn. Jahn’s biographer tells us that his hero’s greatest 
service in the matter was to do nothing until Mommsen was ripe 
to take up the work. Meanwhile Mommsen had been steadily 
deepening his insight into epigraphy. His Ziirich exile bore its 
chief fruit in his ‘ Inscriptiones Confederationis Helvetice ’ (1854). 
It was these two solid achievements, as well as the more brilliant 
glory of the newly published ‘Roman History,’ that turned the 
professor of Roman law at Breslau into the professor of ancient 
history at Berlin. Even before his removal he had assumed the 
direction of the Academy’s ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ 
which, under his strenuous guidance, soon began to make rapid 
progress. The first of the stately folios appeared in 1863, con- 
taining Italian inscriptions of the Republican period, and edited by 
Mommsen himself. It set an ideal example to the band of fellow- 
workers that he gradually gathered round him to help him in 
carrying through the gigantic undertaking. For forty years the 
‘Corpus’ was the main pre-occupation of the great scholar’s life. 
Every one of its twenty or more volumes was revised, overlooked, 
improved by his personal labour. On him fell the whole brunt of 
the responsibility of organising and directing the mighty effort of 
ordered and co-operative scholarly labour that in the end conquered 
the whole realm of epigraphical science by dividing it. Moreover, 
Mommsen always kept some portion of the task in his own hands. 
Of his exclusive editing were, besides the first volume, vol. iii. (divided 
into two large ‘ parts after the perverse German fashion, but really 
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two large volumes), including the inscriptions of the East, of the 
Balkan and the Lower Danube lands (1873); vol. v. (also in two 
parts), comprising the inscriptions of Upper Italy (1872-1877) ; and 
vols, ix. and x. (1883), which covered, in a more complete fashion, 
the ground of his original Neapolitan volume. Moreover, the work 
was never ended. Fresh inscriptions were constantly unearthed and 
obscurities of interpretation constantly remedied. First supple- 
ments, then fresh editions were necessary, and since 1872 a special 
periodical, the ‘ Ephemeris Epigraphica,’ of which Mommsen was 
one of the editors, kept the learned public abreast of the latest 
results of the search. As a result of all this labour and insight, 
Mommsen has set the study of Latin inscriptions on a new basis. 
Trivial though the facts be that the mass of the individual inscrip- 
tions record, the net result of their arrangement and explanation 
has been to extend enormously our knowledge of the detailed life 
of the ancient world, especially during the times of the Roman 
Empire. As the chief agent in this process Mommsen has done far 
more to vindicate Roman imperialism to the modern mind than he 
ever accomplished by the one-sided extravagance of his fantastic 
eulogy of Julius Cesar. 

Besides the ‘ Corpus’ and the works allied to it, Mommsen was 
constantly engaged in a variety of other scholarly undertakings, in 
directions far removed from his special field of epigraphy. He 
continued to work at his original subject of Roman law, publishing 
jointly with Paul Kriiger an edition of the ‘Corpus Juris Civilis,’ 
of which he personally edited the Digest. Years later his admirers 
knew not whether to call him a son of Themis or of Clio. But as 
time went on the Muse of History made increasing demands on his 
devotion. History must still, however, be interpreted in the very 
widest sense. For example, one of the most remarkable of Momm- 
sen’s occupations in middle life found its fullest expression in his 
‘ Rémisches Miinzwesen ’ (1860), a very remarkable book, described 
by himself as ‘ the first work which tries to follow, pace by pace 
and in the greatest detail, the history of money for the space of a 
thousand years between the night which covers the origin of Rome 
and that which envelops the Middle Ages.’ It showed Mommsen 
as supreme in numismatics as in epigraphy. The study of coins 
may easily become, and often does become, the most trivial and 
barren pursuit of infinitely unimportant detail. Under Mommsen’s 
hands all small facts are so combined that a whole flood of light is 
thrown upon history. If the annals of a time or country without 
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literary records could not be collected from scattered inscriptions, 
it could still be written by the investigation of its coins after the 
fashion of which Mommsen set so brilliant and successful an 
example. Equally conspicuous services to other departments of 
Roman antiquities were rendered in his ‘ Rémische Chronologie ’ 
(1858), his ‘ Romische Forschungen’ (1864-1879). But after the 
‘Corpus,’ certainly the most widely known and widely influential 
of Mommsen’s labours is his reconstitution of the constitutional 
and legal antiquities of the Roman world in the five stout volumes 
of the ‘ Romisches Staatsrecht.’ Begun at the suggestion of a 
bookseller that he should join forces with J. Marquardt, the fellow- 
worker of Becker, in publishing a revised edition of Becker’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Roman Antiquities,’ Mommsen’s ‘lightly given promise’ 
grew into the most masterly study of the constitution of Rome that 
has ever been written. Mommsen’s volumes in this Mommsen- 
Marquardt ‘Handbuch der romischen Alterthiimer’ were pub- 
lished between 1871 and 1888. ‘ Handbooks,’ says Mommsen in his 
preface, ‘ are in the nature of the case destined to a shorter life than 
any other species of learned works.’ If any handbook ever de- 
served to endure beyond the wonted span, it is certainly this great 
handbook of Mommsen’s, in which we so often find chapter and 
verse for the audacious dogmatisms of the ‘Roman History.’ It 
is very interesting to detect, lurking under the severely scientific 
form of the ‘Staatsrecht,’ subdued suggestions of the same im- 
petuous passion, the same insight, the same judgments, now 
masterly, now rash, now irritating, but always stimulating, inform- 
ing, and interesting, that are to be read writ large on every page 
of the ‘Roman History.’ And for these reasons it is sometimes as 
dangerous to rely upon the ‘ Staatsrecht’ as on the popular book 
as an ultimate ‘ authority.” Our own archeological handbooks are 
plentifully bestrewn with examples of the peril. 

Nothing is more illustrative of Mommsen’s wonderful energy 
than the way in which he found new work when the strenuous 
efforts of a long life of toil had completed, or seen well on their 
way, the undertakings that he had mapped out for himself and 
his fellow-workers in his youth. In 1887 his seventieth birth- 
day, in 1893 his jubilee as doctor were celebrated with more than 
the usual éclat which the German throws into such demonstrations. 
His picture was painted and his bust modelled ; ‘ Festschriften,’ in 
German and Latin, were laid at the master’s feet; and an en- 
thusiastic librarian at Heidelberg put together a bibliography whose 
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entries, exceeding nine hundred in number, attest the splendid 
fruits of forty-four years of toil. Misfortunes, such as might have 
shaken the patience of ordinary men, left him unscathed. The 
calamitous destruction of his library by fire gave his friends an 
opportunity of respectfully contributing towards the mitigation of 
the trouble caused by its loss. The vigorous old man still sent 
forth his endless stream of articles and short papers. When earlier 
tasks neared their completion he plunged with unabated ardour 
into new ones. 

The last years of Mommsen’s life were largely devoted to work 
which is of special interest to British readers. The ‘Monumenta 
Germanie,’ the great collection of chronicles, laws, and charters, 
and other illustrations of early and medieval German History, 
which Pertz began to publish in 1826, and which is still incomplete, 
now had the good luck to claim him as one of its editors. His 
special sphere, as was natural, was with the section ‘ Auctores 
Antiquissimi,’ and in these his most particular charge was the 
lesser chronicles of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. Three 
stout quartos of these writers were published between 1892 and 
1898, and besides these he edited, in the same series, the ‘ Variz’ of 
Cassiodorus, and Jordanes’s ‘ Romana et Getica,’ and the early 
part of the ‘ Liber Pontificalis.’ Some of these works do not seem 
to be very directly monuments of German history, but science 
is only to be congratulated on the liberal interpretation which the 
directors have put upon that phrase. In these editions Mommsen 
gradually advanced his sphere of work from the age of Diocletian 
and Constantine to the years of Barbaric invasion and the beginnings 
of the union of Roman and German, out of which all modern history 
was to grow. Of particular importance to us are his editions of 
Gildas, Nennius, and some of Bede’s minor writings; and it is 
characteristic that the old man complained of the ‘ ungrateful task ’ 
of having to edit the monk of Jarrow’s lesser works, when the scope 
of the series excluded the ‘ Ecclesiastical History.’ In the same 
strain Mommsen regretted that, having found nothing hitherto 
unknown, he was reduced to giving better editions of texts already 
the common property of the world of scholars. A conspicuous 
example of what could be done in this direction is to be found in 
his edition of the curious compilation which has long been ascribed 
to the Welsh monk Nennius. And we must not forget that it was 
in answer to Mommsen’s request that the most brilliant of Celtic 
specialists, Heinrich Zimmer, drew up his remarkable analysis and 
examination of a work that had excited little but despair and 
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contempt in earlier scholars. Zimmer’s ‘ Nennius Vindicatus’ is a 
work carried out, on thoroughly Mommsenian lines, with something 
of Mommsen’s thoroughness and imagination, ingenuity, rashness, 
and perverseness. To have evoked a book of such originality is 
real compensation for the rather cavalier treatment meted out to 
things Celtic in the fifth volume of the ‘ Roman History.’ 

Mommsen kept at work to the last. An elaborate and painful 
piece of compilation, like the list of Consuls from B.c. 44 to a.v. 613, 
added by his own hands to the volume of ‘ Chronica Minora,’ pub- 
lished in 1898, showed that even the severest drudgery did not 
appal the man of eighty. If we take up at random the periodicals 
of the last half of 1903, we shall find notes or articles from his pen 
in ‘ Hermes,’ in the ‘Sitzungsberichte’ of the Berlin Academy, in 
the ‘ Byzantinische Zeitschrift,’ in ‘ Die Nation,’ in the ‘ Independent 
Review,’ and, we doubt not, in others also. Death came to him just 
as he was beginning to be conscious of failing forces, but before he 
was compelled to cease writing. 

A German professor has more leisure than most of his English 
brothers, and he is expected to add to knowledge as his first duty, 
and only to teach, examine, and attend meetings as subsidiary 
obligations. But Mommsen, far from shirking the duties of his 
chair, took them very seriously. Until a few years ago his lectures 
and Seminar were a continued preoccupation, though of late years 
he ceased altogether to teach. Up to about ten years ago he had, 
as one of the secretaries of the Berlin Academy, numerous formal 
duties, including the reception of new members and the eulogies of 
departed men of learning. But the greatest of Mommsen’s tasks 
as a professor was the drilling in historical method of the numerous 
brood of Diadochi who were to conquer such realms of knowledge as 
the great Alexander still left for them to acquire. 

It is for those whom Mommsen trained, to speak with authority 
on Mommsen’s life work. But one striking characteristic of the 
great scholar is apparent even to those who have not enjoyed that 
privilege ; and it is one which needs to be emphasised in England 
more perhaps than in his own land. There is a feeling not yet 
extinct that the drudgery of scholarship is unworthy of finer intel- 
lects. With us that feeling has remained so strong, that, combined 
with the lack of professional careers for trained experts, it has 
done much towards making our best known school of history a 
nursery of journalists and politicians, of lecturers and popu- 
larisers, rather than a training ground for men whose life is conse- 
crated to the advancement of historical science. We have still 
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not quite outgrown the type of the promising young scholar who 
thinks that it is his business to ‘ write history,’ while another class 
of dull plodders laboriously collect the material for such a gifted 
being to employ his intellect and literary skill upon. Of any such 
as these Mommsen’s career affords the best condemnation. We see 
in it a man of commanding intellectual strength, of vivid insight, 
with the mind of an artist, and the style of a real writer, consciously 
turning aside from work demanding all those rare gifts, to devote 
himself exclusively to the hardest, dullest, most technical of details, 
to the work of quarrying and delving, of editing and commenting, 
such as we in our insolence think only fit for Dryasdusts. A German 
admirer has compared Mommsen’s mind to the trunk of an elephant, 
equally adapted to pick up pins or uproot mighty oaks. The great 
mass of detail, the unending series of taskwork end by revolutionising 
our whole conception of the Romanworld. The great lesson of Momm- 
sen’s life is that the drudgery of the ‘ Corpus,’ and of the ‘ Staats- 
recht,’ is the necessary preliminary for the training of a real historian. 
It was only by many years of this laborious process that the prince 
of specialists obtained that unique grasp which made him the 
boldest and most stimulating of teachers to the great world of 
educated men. He who spent his life amidst the details of the 
infinitely little had no illusions as to the value of facts as such, and 
cared for them only because his skill enabled him to weld them 
into a general picture, and to reconstruct by their happy combina- 
tion the life of the long-vanished past. Mommsen did this for sixty 
fruitful years, and yet never lost that vivid interest in the world 
around him which some would regard as almost incompatible with 
profound specialisation. We cannot better conclude than with 
the wise words with which Mommsen once defined the relation of 
men of his craft to matters beyond their province :— 


We must (he once wrote) specialise ourselves in a branch of knowledge. We 
ought not, however, to shut ourselves up in our special work. On the contrary, 
we ought through our special branch to arrive at knowledge of allsubjects. How 
petty and miserable is the world to the eyes of the man who only sees in it 
Greek and Latin authors, or geological strata, or mathematical problems ! 


We in England are not, as a rule, in danger of shutting ourselves 
up in our science ; but British learning would hold a far higher rank 
than it does if we but followed Mommsen’s pregnant counsel of 
making ourselves masters of our subject before we venture to 


survey the whole world of knowledge and reality. _ 
T. F. Tour. 
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XIV. FROM BEACONSFIELD. 


THE railway from Baker Street to Verney Junction has brought 
the tonic air of the Chiltern Hundreds (with which politicians, 
weary of Westminster, have long been accustomed to refresh 
themselves) within reach of the ordinary citizen, who now finds 
it possible to spend his day under the canopy of London smoke, 
and his night in the free air of Chorley Wood or Chesham, some 
four hundred feet above the sea. Even those whose tenuity of 
means forbids such a daily change of elevation find it possible 
on a Saturday afternoon to fill their lungs with the fresh breezes 
of this pleasant region, made still fresher and breezier by the 
rapid motion of the bicycle; and so week by week as the train 
passes Rickmansworth, Amersham, and Wendover, there descends 
upon the quiet Buckinghamshire villages a crowd of youths and 
maidens ‘ frenetic to be free,’ and eager to cast eyes upon what- 
ever objects of curiosity the neighbourhood may contain. On a 
recent Saturday I formed one of a party of simple people, 
members of a club, whom the fortunate contiguity of political 
and poetical shrines in this favoured district had united in a 
common pilgrimage. Among us were some economical spirits 
who held dumping to be the chief cause of the present discon- 
tents, and these were bound to Beaconsfield and Hughenden to 
breathe an aspiration at the tombs of Burke and Disraeli; others 
of a more literary turn, filled with disgust at the want of public 
interest in the manuscript of a book of ‘Paradise Lost’ which 
had just come into the market, were bent on performing a solemn 
act of veneration to the mames of the poet, at the cottage where 
he had completed that immortal work. I, who had a further 
object of my own in undertaking the journey, had persuaded them 
to combine their enthusiasms, pointing out that Milton was a 
politician as well as a poet, and that Burke, if no poet himself, 
was the friend and patron of poets. It had been determined, 
therefore, to alight at Chalfont Road Station, and to visit the 
sacred places in order as a united party. 

We came first to the ‘ pretty box’ in Chalfont St. Giles which 
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the Quaker Thomas Ellwood found for the aged poet when the 
plague was raging in London,’ and where he prepared ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ for the press. It belongs now to a body of local trustees 
and is fitted up as a museum, like Shakespeare’s birthplace at 
Stratford ; but, for reasons which need not be dwelt upon, it 
figures less in the public eye than that hotly contested building. 
The relics preserved here are of the usual miscellaneous character, 
and some of them have little enough to do with the poet, but 
that is hardly to be helped. The real relic is the house itself. 
Before we got into Beaconsfield I suggested a halt at Hall Barn. 
‘Oh, to see where the King stayed?’ said one of the party; ‘if 
you like—a little loyalty won’t hurt any of us.’ ‘ Well, not for 
that reason,’ I replied ; ‘we can show our loyalty in better ways. 
My interest is not in the present owner of the property, but in a 
poet, a contemporary of Milton’s, who once lived there, and was 
a great man in his day, and even now is not quite forgotten, 
Edmund Waller.’ ‘ “ Go, lovely Rose” ?’ queried a songster. ‘ Yes,’ 
I said, ‘ and also ‘“ That which her slender waist confined.” The 
house is not the same house, and I believe all the Waller relics have 
long been dispersed: but we can catch a glimpse of the gardens, 
and offer our pinch of incense to the genius loci; and then we 
shall look with more interest at the poet’s monument in the 
churchyard at Beaconsfield.’ As we roamed about, I told them 
what little I knew of Waller: that the first syllable of his name 
was pronounced like the word wall; that the family bore for crest 
a walnut tree, and suspended from it the shield of France, in 
memory of the exploits of an ancestor at Agincourt who took the 
Duke of Orleans prisoner ; that the poet himself served in many 
parliaments as member for Amersham, or Wycombe, or IIchester, 
being remarkable always for the eloquence and wit of his speeches 
and for the moderation, not to say time-servingness, of his policy ; 
that in the bad year 1643 he got into trouble for a plot to seize 
London for Charles, but saved his life by proposing as an alternative 
a fine of 10,000/. and banishment; that after the Restoration he 
occupied a position of honour among both wits and politicians, 
until in 1687, at eighty years old, he died in his house at Hall 
Barn. Being called upon for anecdotes, I could remember only 

? ‘Some little time before I went to Aylesbury Prison, I was desired by my 
quondam master Milton to take a house for him in the neighbourhood where 
I dwelt, that he might go out of the city for the safety of himself and his family, 


the pestilence then growing hot in London. I took a pretty bow for him in Giles 
Chalfont, a mile from me.’—Zhe History of Thomas Ellivood. 
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one that had upon it any stamp of character, the story of his salut- 
ing Charles II. with a poem ‘On His Majesty’s Happy Return,’ 
and being met by the King’s just and candid criticism that it 
was not so good a poem as his ‘ Panegyric to my Lord Protector.’ 
To which with admirable wit and readiness the poet replied, ‘ Sir, 
we poets never succeed so well in writing truth as in fiction.’ 

But leaving the chronicle of our afternoon’s wanderings, which 
anyone can repeat for himself at a very small expense of time 
and energy, let me explain what had revived my interest in 
Waller. I had chanced upon a copy of his poems (3rd edition, 
1668) which a former owner had enlivened with marginalia, 
much in the manner of Bentley’s famous commentary on ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ and, to judge by the handwriting, of much the same 
date. The critic had not written his name in the book, or the 
modern binder had destroyed the page that once carried it ; but by 
great good luck I succeeded in identifying him ; and he proved to 
be no less a person than the Jacobite bishop of Rochester, Francis 
Atterbury. The clue was found in a letter of the bishop to his 
friend Pope, in which, replying to some remarks upon his health, 
he says : 

One civil thing which you say made me think you had been reading Mr. 
Waller; and possessed of that image at the end of his copy, A la Malade, had 
bestowed it on one who has no right to the least part of the character. If you 
have not read the verses lately I am sure you remember them, because you forget 
— With such a grace you entertain, 

And look with such contempt on pain,' &c. 


I mention them not upon account of that couplet, but one that follows, which 
ends with the very same rhymes and words (appear and clear) that the couplet 
but one after that does; and therefore in my Waller there is a various reading 
of the first of these couplets; for there it runs thus: 


So lightnings in a stormy air 
Scorch more than when the sky is fair. 


You will say that I am not very much in pain, nor very busy, when I can 
relish these amusements, and you will say true; for at present Iam in both these 
respects very easy. (Courthope, xi. 29.) 


In other words, Atterbury had been spending a time of sick- 
ness in re-writing some of Waller’s poems, and took this rather 


1 The lines that follow are: 
That languishing you conquer more, 
And wound us deeper than before. 
So lightnings which in storms appear 
Scorch more than when the skies are clear, 
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roundabout way of submitting his revised version of a single 
couplet to the great poet. As in the volume in question Atter- 
bury’s couplet is written as he gives it with the marginal note 
‘These very Rimes [clear, appear] follow in y* next Couplet but 
one,’ he is to be presumed the author of this and therefore of all 
the other annotations, which are in the same clear and beautiful 
hand. This discovery, I confess, threw me at first into a great 
amazement, because Atterbury has long been credited with the 
panegyric on Waller prefixed to the additional poems of 1690; 
and in this book he is displayed as slashing the object of his en- 
comium with a hook as desperate as Bentley’s. I turned once 
more to the famous Preface, trying to read between the lines 
some word of disapproval, but the very point which the Bishop 
most vigorously attacks in his marginalia is the one on which he 
heaps most praise in his Preface: ‘Among other improvements 
we may reckon that of his rhymes, which are always good, and 
very often the better for being new.’ 

There is no doubt from other references in his letters that 
Atterbury’s admiration for Waller was genuine, and we must 
suppose therefore that in the interval of thirty years between the 
Preface and the letter to Pope he had become more critical of his 
idol, and in particular more sensitive in the matter of rhymes. 
We may remember that in the interval he had come to know 
Pope. The reader may be interested by a few specimens of the 
Bishop’s skill in revision. It gives us something of a shock to 
discover that he lays emending hands on the two of Waller’s 
poems that have some claim to be considered classical, ‘ Go, lovely 
Rose,’ and the lines ‘Ona Girdle.’ Of the former poem he re- 
writes the first two stanzas in this manner : 


Go, lovely Rose, 

Tell her who wastes her time and me, 
That nothing blows 

On earth so sweet and fair as she, 
Though wondrous sweet and fair thou be. 


Tell her, that’s young 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In lonely desarts, all thy pride 
Unsung and unobserv’d had died. 


Most readers will prefer the authorised version, as having an easy 
grace that vanishes in the Bishop’s more polished verses. In the 
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lines ‘On‘a Girdle’ he contents himself with re-writing the second 
stanza, which becomes : 


It was my Heaven’s extremest sphear ; 
My Joy, my Grief, my Hope, my Fear, 
(The Stars that guide the course of Love) 
Did all within this Circle move. 


Here he certainly pulls the verse together by banishing a line 
which introduces an entirely new image—‘ The pale which held 
that lovely deer ’—but again most readers, for the softness of their 
hearts, will prefer the loose stanza that Waller wrote, just for the 
sake of the line that the Bishop wished to get rid of. I will give 
another example presently where the Bishop seems to me more 
successful ; meanwhile I will collect his longer pieces of criticism 
on the poet. It is fair to recollect that they were written during 
an illness. 

Mr. Waller began to write so early and liv’d so long, yt he had an Opportunity 
of flattering 4 Successive Princes, y® 2 Jameses, and y* 2 Charleses; beside 
y° intervening Usurper Cromwell, whom he flattered when Dead; y° rightfull 
Monarchs, I think, onely while living. 

Waller commends no Poet of his time, that was in any degree a Rival to him, 
neither Denham, nor Cowley, nor Dryden; nor Fairfax himself, to whose versifica- 
tion he owes so much, and upon whose Turn of Verse he form’d his own. §S* 
J. Sucklyn he writes against, and seems pleas’d in exposing the many false 
thoughts there are in his Copy against Fruition, and besides he knew well y® 
advantage he had of S* John; particularly in that sort of Verse and manner 
of writing. W. has Copys in praise of y® Translator of Gratius (Mr. Wase, I 
think), S* W. Davenant, Mr. Sands, and Mr. Evelyn: he knew their Reputaticn 
would not hurt his own. Ben Johnson & Fletcher he commends in good earnest : 
their Dramatic Works gave him no pain, that sort of writing he never pretended 
to. Denham’s high Complement to Waller in his Cooper’s Hill deserv’d some 
return, Mr. Waller has prais’d Chaucer, and borrow’d a fine Allusion to Prince 
Arthur’s shield and y* name of Gloriana from Spenser: but he was not much 
conversant in, or beholding to, either. Milton’s Poem came not forth till Mr. W. 
was above 60 years old, and, I suppose, he had no Taste of his manner of 
writing. 

There are but few things in Waller yt shew his acquaintance with y* Latin, 
fewer still yt would make me think him acquainted with y® Greek Poets. Some- 
what of y® Mythology he knew; but that might ly no deeper than Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. Some allusions to several parts of y* Aeneid; y* story of it, I 
mean ; for as to y* Language he has copy’d little of it. Had he been a perfect 
Master of Virgil, his Latin Phrase would have crept every where into Waller’s 
English ; as we see it does in Dryden’s writings [who yet was far from being 
a perfect Master of him.] As for his Cloud-compelling and 2 or 3 more Compound 
words, I believe, he went not to y® Original for them ; but to some Translation ; 
perhaps Chapman’s. 

Besides these general criticisms, there are a few annotations on 
particular passages that will be interesting to any readers Waller 
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may still have, if there are any besides his last and best editor, 
Mr. Thorn Drury. The Bishop identifies Amoret with Lady Sophia 
Barkly, and on the line ‘ Yet thy waist is straight and clean ’ notes 
on the authority of ‘D. of B.’ [%e. John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham] that she was ‘a little awry.’ The poem ‘on the 
picture of a fair youth taken after he was dead’ concludes in the 
Bishop’s edition with the words ‘ No wonder then—’; he supplies 
the feeble section with which the piece now concludes and then 
comments: ‘ The rest is lost —i.e. was not worth preserving ; for it 
was actually preserved in Waller’s MS. and from thence tran- 
scribed at y® bottom of this page. Waller was too judicious to 
approve, and too lazy to mend these verses, and yet too fond of his 
own writing to be willing to part even with this scrap. The 
simile he took from Virgil— 


Necdum fulgor adhuc, necdum sua forma recessit, &c. 


and so far he has succeeded where he had his original in his eye. 


But i 
On the following lines in the poem ‘ Of the Queen’: 





There the poor Lover, that has long endur’d 

Some proud Nymph’s scorn, of his fond passion cur’d, 
Fares like the man who first upon the ground 

A glow-worm spy’d, supposing he had found 

A moving Diamond, a breathing Stone ; 

For life it had, and like those Jewels shone: 

He held it dear, till, by the springing day 

Inform’d, he threw the worthless worm away ; 


he notes ‘This said, in return to Sacharissa’s Usage of him: of 
whom W. has not a word afterwards in his Poems. He wrote these 
verses to y° Queen upon a hint from herself (says D. of B.), and 
after he had leave to admire Her, left Sacharissa to be admir’d by 
Others.’ 

To the song ‘Behold the brand of Beauty tost’ he gives the 
title ‘On a lady who danc’d but ill, if she danc’d no better than he 
writes in this copy’; and in the lines on St. James’s Park: 


Making the circle of their reign compleat, 
Those suns of empire, where they rise they set ; 


he first notes in the margin, ‘Suns do not rise where they set,’ 


and then re-writes : 


The circling Race of Empire there they run, 
And end it where the glorious Course begun; 
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Parallel passages, the bugbear of every poet, which drew from 
Tennyson his alliterative outburst against the brood of commenta- 
tors, ‘I call them the —— upon the locks of literature,’ are well 
represented in the Bishop’s margins, but as they are for the most 
part drawn from Fairfax’s ‘ Tasso,’ a book now forgotten, they are 
not interesting to modern readers. There are frequent cross 
references also to the places where Waller repeats himself: but on 
one only does the Bishop comment. The couplet 


So Jove from Ida did both hosts survey ; 
And, when he pleased to thunder, part the fray, 


which appeared originally in the poem ‘ To the King on his Navy’ 
was afterwards introduced into the poem ‘Upon a War in Spain.’ 
On which the Bishop exclaims: ‘Not fair, to steal y* verses he 
had made on y® King, and apply them to Oliver!’ 

The passage on Chaucer in the lines ‘of English Verse’ 
provokes two remarks. The passage is in itself so curious that it 
deserves transcription : 

Chaucer his sense can only boast, 

The glory of his numbers lost ; 

Years have defac’d his matchless strain ; 
And yet he did not live in vain. 

The beauties which adorned that age, 
The shining subjects of his rage, 
Hoping they should immortal prove, 
Rewarded with success his love. 


On the first line the Bishop writes ‘Not so: y* Beauty of his 
Expression and y*® Variety and force of his Numbers do to this day 
appear in several parts of his Poems, to those who read them with 
Attentive Skill; which Mr. W. did not.’ On the last line he writes 
‘I know not whence W". drew this secret History. I apprehend it 
to be without foundation, and intended onely to introduce y* thought 
with w*" he resolv’d to end this Copy.’ It is impossible not to 
agree with the commentator. 
Again, there is a very interesting note on the following stanzas 

of ‘ An Apology for having loved before’ : 

To man, that was in the evening made, 

Stars gave the first delight, 

Admiring, in the gloomy shade, 

Those little drops of light ; 

Then at Aurora, wliose fair hand 

Removed them from the skies, 

He gazing toward the east did stand ; 

She entertained his eyes. 
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But when the bright sun did appear 
All those he gan despise ; 

His wonder was determin’d there, 
And could no higher rise ; 

He neither might nor wished to know 
A more refulgent light ; 

For that (as mine your beauties now) 
Employ’d his utmost sight. 


The Bishop begins by re-writing the passage, and does it so well 
that I venture to give his version : 

When first to Man, at evening made, 

The glittering host of night 


Appeared, with wonder he survey’d 
Those scatter’d drops of light. 


But when the Sun ascending shot 
Thro’ heaven his glorious ray, 

He all those lesser fires forgot, 
Lost in the blaze of Day. 

And nor desir’d, nor hop’d, to see 
A more refulgent light : 

Wonder in him, as Love in me, 
Had reach’d its utmost height. 


I doubt if anyone would deny that the Bishop here has the best 
of it, at any rate in the second stanza. Having re-written the 
passage he proceeds to comment upon it. ‘This fine thought is 
taken from an Arabian fiction relating to the birth of Abraham. 
See it at large in Hist. Arab.c.6. See it cited Burnet, “‘ Archzol.” 
p- 102. Earl of Roch’ has done y* same thing by a noble 
Reflection in Paschal, ab‘ y® Moment being all we have to dis- 
pose of, turning it to Love anda Mistress.’ The modern reader is 
familiar with this Arabian fiction in Frederic Myers’ St. Paul, 
where it is finely and religiously used. Everyone must admire 
the cleverness of the use to which Waller puts it here, and most 
readers will follow the good Bishop in resenting it. 

In conclusion, I can imagine the reader saying, with a member 
of my recent party, ‘I am quite willing to visit Waller’s grave, 
but need I read his poems?’ The answer cannot be given in one 
word ; it will depend on what we expect to find in poetry. If we 
demand ‘criticism of life,’ or if we look for sincerity or passion 
we need not go to Waller. But if we are content sometimes 
to admire a finely turned piece of vers de société, Waller has at 
least half a dozen ‘copies,’ as Atterbury calls them, that could not 
be better done. They are built on much the same model, the 
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ornament being a classical allusion, or a reference to the weather 
generally introduced by the word ‘So.’ Here are the titles of a 
few of the best : ‘To a Lady in a Garden,’ ‘ Toa Lady singing a Song 
of his composing,’ ‘To the mutable Fair,’ ‘To Chloris,’ ‘To a very 
young Lady ;’ not one of which could have been written by anybody 
else. One of my own favourites is the following little song : 


Peace, babbling Muse! 

I dare not sing what you indite ; 

Her eyes refuse 

To read the passion which they write. 
She strikes my lute, but, if it sound, 
Threatens to hurl it on the ground ; 

And I no less her anger dread, 

Than the poor wretch that feigns him dead, 
While some fierce lion does embrace 

His breathless corpse, and licks his face ; 
Wrapp’d up in silent fear he lies, 

Torn all in pieces if he cries. 


On that even Bishop Atterbury holds his hand. 


URBANUS SYLVAN. 


18—2 











THE VISITS OF AN EDITOR. 


‘Mr. BensaMin Burton to see you, sir.’ 

So he had come at last in person. The chubby office-boy 
bobbed out of the door as he had bobbed in. I was about to 
see the prolific author of so many stories. In truth, the patient 
editor had been bombarded, week in, week out, with stories, articles, 
sketches, grave or gay, from this same pen. The literature they 
represented was that of the ‘Kingsway Magazine’ or the ‘ Daily 
Feuilletonist ’ rather than that of the old-established ‘ St. Martin’s,’ 
which prides itself, I may note without too great complacency, on 
its nicety of tone and distinction of style. 

The writer was of strange versatility. The tale of thrilling 
incident unadorned trod on the heels of the love story pure and 
simple ; historical episodes garnished with much swordplay and 
‘tushery,”’ as Stevenson called it, thronged in cheek by jowl with 
brief and all too superficial dissertations upon the value of settled 
convictions in politics, upon the housing of the poor or the anti- 
quity of paper money. One story in particular struck me. It 
was the diary of a morphinomaniac; grim, lurid, desperately 
probable ia its pathological details; the hateful record of a man 
possessed of a sevenfold devil, struggling, succumbing, whirled 
about in horrible visions, and finally saved, most improbably, by 
the miraculous interposition of his good angel in the form of a 
devoted woman. But this story bore a more peculiar significance, 
in the light of a letter I had received the week before from the 
author. He had written in a pathetic strain ; all the stories he had 
sent into the ‘St. Martin’s’ had been rejected. In what respect 
were they unsuitable to that eminent magazine, to appear in whose 
pages was one of his most cherished ambitions? Would the 
editor of his kindness grant a struggling author an interview ? 
Letters were unsatisfactory. It was so much easier to learn in 
a short talk what sort of story was wanted. And it was of the 
utmost importance for the writer to place his work. He had been 
a victim to the morphia habit; had managed by a desperate 
effort to free himself from it; and was now endeavouring to sup- 
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port himself by his pen. But, alas! times were very evil, and he 
was always on the edge of despair, living from hand to mouth. 

Was the story I had read the history of his own life? No 

one has reached the middle years of life without seeing cases of 
this sort, veritable tragedies inspiring mingled pity and terror. 
Strange, indeed, if any man had come safely through such a valley 
of the shadow of living death. I confess I was interested. What 
would he be like? The fawning creature who nauseates by in- 
cessantly parading the darkness of his former life in suggestive 
contrast to the meek sanctimony of his present virtue—yea, verily, 
a brand plucked from the burning—or the man, shattered indeed in 
body, but with a strain of resolution re-awakening in his haggard 
features, and promising more by his silence than by his wordy 
asseverations ? 
~ Mr. Benjamin Burton came in. He was not quite the one 
thing nor the other. He left the impression of restlessness. His 
dark-brown eyes were too bright, too quick-moving ; his sharp, 
smooth-shaven face too keenly alert; his little figure too tense. 
But he spoke well; alluded delicately to the history given in his 
letter, urged the natural helpfulness which might be expected from 
one literary man to another who was struggling out of the Slough 
of Despond, and in business-like manner asked what were the 
qualities I wished to find in stories for the ‘ St. Martin’s.’ 

So we talked literary ‘shop’ for ten minutes. He was all 
attention, alert with the alertness of a half-tamed wilding ready at 
any instant to shy at a careless movement of approach, and spring 
back with an instinctive snap of bared teeth. He took every 
point almost before I finished making it. Clearly he had studied 
style with a critically observant eye. Distress must have brought 
him low indeed; why else had he abandoned the excellences he 
knew so well for his present catchpenny methods? This was all 
to the good. It weighed against the too insistent impression of 
uneasy jauntiness and almost feline stealthiness which was perhaps 
to be put down as a result of the morphia habit upon a naturally 
lithe and active physique, for, as he let fall in a moment of expan- 
sion about himself, in former days he had been a good cricketer, 
‘as like as two peas’ to a more illustrious namesake of his own, 
and now he often wrote sketches and reminiscences of the cricket 
field. 

He took his departure with the expression of much grati- 
tude and a promise to send in very soon a story which should 
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fulfil the conditions of the ‘St. Martin’s’ and achieve his long- 
sought object of finding a place in the pages of that eminent 
magazine. 

The days passed; a week, a fortnight, perhaps three weeks 
had gone, when Mr. Benjamin Burton, true to his word, sent in 
a story of a very different calibre from his former contributions. 
Apart from the need of a little trimming of ultra-realistic passages, 
it was admirable ; a love adventure glowing with the fierce fires of 
its tropical background, telling the struggle between love and 
commercial integrity, the subtle devices whereby the one is gained 
without the loss of the other; with the interest well sustained up 
to the crucial moment of the contest of wits between the repre- 
sentatives of European and Mohammedan law over the very person 
of the beloved. The setting gave the veritable atmosphere of the 
fierce desert ; the style was strong and easy, simple and effective. 
I was carried away by it. What power lay in this man if he were 
only called upon to give of his best! What pity that he should 
have been condemned by his own laches to peddle in tenth-rate 
wares, to turn out the trashy stuff which delights childish unthought, 
and must turn the gorge of the writer himself if he be really meant 
for better endeavours. And for me rose the pleasing reflection 
that something of the discovery of the real man was due to myself. 
The tiniest grain of self-gratulation is delightful in proportion to its 
rarity. And now, after being so long a watcher of rather cloudy 
skies, I had at last seen swim into my ken if not a new planet, at 
least an uncharted asteroid. 

In a very good humour I sat down to run my blue pencil through 
a few unsuitable passages and to reckon up the length of the manu- 
script. Obviously it was much too long for the ordinary purposes 
of the ‘St. Martin’s.’ Accordingly, in my letter of acceptance to 
the author, I laid down the condition that it should be reduced 
to the equivalent of some fifteen pages of the magazine. 

Pilkington, a member of the publishing house under whose 
egis the ‘St. Martin’s’ appears, was much interested in the dis- 
covery. He came in after luncheon at the club we both frequent, 
and spent a few minutes in glancing over the manuscript, which 
he pronounced uncommonly good. 

I expected a fluent letter from Mr. Benjamin Burton in reply, 
nor was I disappointed of my expectation next morning. It flowed 
in a big galloping hand over four sides of large paper, stamped 
this time with the address of the Junior Juridical, a club unknown 
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to me, but clearly imitating in style and title the old-established 
fellowship of the three Temples. Touched and delighted beyond 
measure as he was by the fact of acceptance, he felt that to have 
become a contributor to the ‘St. Martin’s’ was the first rung on 
the ladder of success. To be able to mention the fact would be the 
best advertisement of his capacity that he could offer to other 
editors. It was an inexpressible encouragement to him in his slow 
and painful task of building up a new future upon the ruins of the 
past. He had instantly, on receipt of my letter, set about cutting 
down the article to the requisite length, and now returned it in 
proper shape. He was, however, emboldened by my previous 
courtesy to trespass yet further upon my kindness. He was in 
great trouble. His wife was lying ill; he was in debt, and a dis- 
tress was being levied in his house. Might he in these circum- 
stances take the unusual step of begging that payment for the 
accepted article might be made at once instead of on publication ? 
It would at least enable him to start clear and work without the 
harassment of these ignoble worries. 

Even Pilkington, sternest of literary censors, was touched by 
the letter. ‘I should make no bones about it,’ he remarked, as he 
laid it down. ‘ You may as well let the poor devil have his cash 
now. Bis dat, you know, and, after all, you’ve got the article in 
your hands.’ 

My scruples were of the faintest, and if they had had any material 
existence would have melted into thin air before the genial hearti- 
ness of the usually severe Pilkington. I afterwards remembered 
noticing that he had topped up his lunch that day with a glass of 
the famous port for which our club is renowned among a certain 
circle of diners. 

That evening the cheque duly went to Mr. Benjamin Burton, 
the manuscript to the printers. I had glanced through it rapidly 
and found plentiful slashes of blue pencil marking passages for 
omission, over and above my own marks. 

All too soon, however, conscious virtue, as glowing in the 
editorial bosom, felt a little prick of annoyance, almost of resent- 
ment, on the arrival next day of yet another epistle from Mr. 
Benjamin Burton. 

A schoolboy once defined the word ‘immaculate’ as ‘ being 
very virtuous ; indeed, more so than is absolutely necessary.’ To be 
credited with such offensive virtue, or to find it expected of one, 
isa shade trying to average humanity. Now this letter insinuated 
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gentle surprise and pained astonishment that the appeal of the 
day before had not produced instantaneous effect and brought the 
cheque with more than postal rapidity. ‘I waited in all the after- 
noon expecting a messenger from you,’ he wrote pathetically, as 
who should say, ‘ You are grievously unfeeling, yet I bear my injuries 
meekly.’ 

‘Really,’ I remarked to Pilkington, ‘this is a bit too strong. 
If one has discovered a crushed genius and exhumed him from the 
mountain of trouble he has tumbled down upon his own head, he 
needn’t abuse one covertly for not doing it quicker than by return 
of post.’ 

‘Neurotic,’ said Pilkington meditatively. ‘The expectation of 
favours to come was too great a strain on his weakened nerves. 
I expect he had gone in for drugs again.’ 

Things went on peacefully for a few days. With one of his 
effusions accepted, Mr. Benjamin Burton ceased for a while to assail 
the portals of the ‘St. Martin’s’ with his customary fusillade of 
manuscripts. The proof of his story came in one busy morning, 
and was dispatched to his address. Suddenly arrived a bolt from 
the blue in a wildly enthusiastic letter written in the too familiar 
prancing hand : 


‘Dear Editor,—Do you really mean it? Have you after all 
decided to take the whole story? It seems too good to be true. 
The additional money will make all the difference to me, and the 
alleviation of my poor wife’s sufferings will be entirely due to your 
kindly revision of judgment. 

‘Yours most gratefully, 
‘Ben Burton.’ 


What in the name of incomprehensibility did he mean? Grati- 
fying as it might be to feel myself the reliever of the poor lady’s 
sufferings, due in great part, I felt sure, to this gifted fellow’s 
selfish indulgence, I had not revised my judgment; had not 
suggested or implied any return to the original length of the story 
which he had obediently cut and scored with unsparing blue pencil. 
But when I hurriedly took up the corrected proof returned with 
the letter, and glanced at the last page, the murder was out. It 
was numbered thirty-one instead of fifteen. 

What had the printers been about—neglecting the cuts ? 
Before sending them a sharp message, however, I compared proof 
and manuscript. Gradually the fact became apparent that either 
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Mr. Benjamin Burton had no notion whatever of arithmetic or he 
was a very cunning calculator. His pencil had been strictly 
followed by the printer. The blue slashes were finely conspicuous 
about the passages I had specially noted for excision. They 
played like summer lightning—‘lambent but innocuous ’—about 
divers other pages, bright to the casual eye, but not effectual in 
reducing the story to the desired extent. Mr. Benjamin Burton 
was no chicken in these matters ; his stories were generally ticketed 
with their exact length in thousands of words; in this case he 
asserted that he had cut it enough, calculating that no fresh cast- 
off would be made in face of the assertion of so practised a hand, 
and that the story once set up in type would be almost as costly 
and far more troublesome to cut and correct so extensively than 
to accept as it stood. 

Pilkington laughed grimly. ‘He has done you in the eye. 
I begin to suspect your genius is only a man of talent after all.’ 

Of course Mr. Benjamin Burton was full of regrets and apologies 
when the little mistake was pointed out to him. He sincerely 
hoped I did not suspect him of having done this deliberately. 
For the miscalculation his anxieties and nervous agitation must 
alone be held responsible. 

In the absence of proof positive, politeness demanded the 
acceptance of his tale; and I finally compromised the matter by 
cutting out a few pages and paying off the author, whose needs 
were still imperious, for the remainder. After all, the story was 
very good both in matter and form, and it might come in useful 
without division, for, say, a Christmas number. I now hoped, as 
they say across the Channel, that the incident was closed. The 
story went into stock, the editor plunged into his usual round of 
work. There was no time to indulge the slight annoyance he was 
well justified in feeling. The man’s dodges gave evidence of a 
tortuous character, but all the same, he could write. And next 
time an Argus eye would be turned on him. No shuffling with 
figures, however good the style of the shuffler. The form and 
balance of the ‘St. Martin’s’ must not be upset; the boat must 
be kept trim. 

My admiration, however, of Mr. Benjamin Burton’s literary 
powers was doomed to fresh disappointment. If impecuniosity ~ 
bred in him the pot-boiler style, he must have become singularly 
impecunious. His stories again began to fly as thick as Saturday 
night rockets from the pierhead of a south-country watering-place ; 
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and like them ended their coruscations by being soused ina chilly 
sea of editorial dislike. Not one was superior to the average 
twaddle of the tenth-rate hack. Where was now that hardly dis- 
entombed soul, that choking flame of literary aspiration which 
I fondly hoped I had delivered from mere extinction? The sight 
of these latter lucubrations called up momentary pictures of struggle 
and misery, the morphia bottle and the bailiff, personal degrada- 
tion and the pitiful distress of all dependent on Mr. Benjamin 
Burton. Had he sunk so low as to forget that he could write 
much better stuff; that this would command a market in the 
‘St. Martin’s,’ and that, indeed, to send me his hackwork was waste 
of time, trouble, and postage stamps ? 

One fine day, however, I was surprised to have a card brought 
up to me bearing the name of Mr. J. Benn Burton, ‘to see the 
editor.’ Was this a fashionable transformation in the style and 
title of my troublesome acquaintance? It certainly looked and 
sounded better than plain Ben Burton. I only wondered he had 
not added an extra ‘e’ while he was about it, and perhaps even a 
hyphen, so as to reach a yet higher grade of fashion by becoming 
J. Benne-Burton. Still, the name carried a vague flavour of 
familiarity. Surely—yes, it must be—a cricketer; the famous 
Diddleshire bat, the man of whom my friend Benjamin had said 
‘We are as like as two peas.’ But to keep up the engaging simile, 
they were as much like—or unlike—as a big Marrowfat and a little 
American Wonder. Benn of the double ‘n,’ though no taller than 
the author his namesake, was stronger, sturdier, more of a healthy 
animal; bronzed, not pale; in brief, the natural man made bluff 
and uncompromising by much outdoor sport. 

Mr. Benn Burton lost no time in coming to the point. ‘I want 
to know who is the man that writes under my name or an un- 
commonly close imitation of it? I never wrote a line in my life 
for anything except the ‘Field’ reports of matches. I’m not a 
literary man; don’t think much of the ordinary scribbling chap ; 
but here are my friends unendingly coming up and congratulating 
me on my wonderful new literary gift, if you please, and my versa- 
tility and all that. I’m a good sportsman, and a public character 
in my own way, and I’ve got my own reputation to keep up. But 
this sort of thing, you know, I can’t stand it, and, what’s more, 
I won’t stand it.’ 

‘Am I right,’ I inquired gently, ‘in identifying you with the 
well-known cricketer of your name ?’ 
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‘Quite right; and you will understand, therefore, that I am 
particularly anxious not to be confounded with the first penny-a- 
lining jackanapes who chooses to advertise himself under my name. 
Who is this fellow? I went round to two or three magazines 
I heard he had last been writing in, even on sport and cricket — 
would you believe it ?—and each time I was told, ‘‘ He introduced 
himself as a contributor to the ‘ St. Martin’s ’—you had better go 
and inquire there.” That’s why I’ve come here. What have you 
got to say ?’ 

‘My dear sir,’ I answered, endeavouring to assuage his gather- 
ing wrath, ‘I have remarkably little to tell you. Mr. Burton is a 
contributor to the “St. Martin’s” only so far as to have had a 
story accepted. It has not yet been published. As for his adver- 
tising himself as a contributor, I can’t justly complain. I may 
not like it, for his work is very unequal, but, after all, he is within 
his rights to do so.’ 

‘Rights, indeed! He’s got no rights. He’s a humbug. Why, 
he humbugged my friend Henderson, the cricket editor of “ Goals 
and Wickets.” The fellow had the impudence to tell him he was 
my cousin, as like me as two peas. . . .’ 

‘So he told me,’ I murmured unheeded. Mr. Benn Burton, 
once fairly launched, was oblivious of interruption. ‘. . . often 
played with me,’ he went on, ‘and had a particular style of late 
cutting modelled upon my own, so exactly like that the crowd 
were never certain which of us was in. So Henderson took and 
printed a lot of silly stuff from him all about reminiscences of Big 
Benn and Little Ben, and such tommy rot. That made me sit 
up, if you like; and, thanks to Henderson, I’ve got on the track 
of some nice little discoveries. Only all the other people I went 
to agreed that he had come to them with a sort of recommendation 
from you, and I wondered whether you were more fool or knave— 
I beg your pardon—it’s a blunt sort of phrase, but either you 
must have been thoroughly diddled or else you were up to some 
kind of hanky-panky with the fellow, and I came to see for myself ; 
it's my way. No, no, sir, don’t get angry; no offence meant ; 
fact is, I don’t know much about you editor fellows; but I shall 
know better next time.’ 

O outraged dignity of the most respectable ‘St. Martin’s’”! 
The man was unspeakable in his ignorant misconceptions. But be- 
fore I could fairly frame a dignified protest he was off again, quite 
unconscious of the depths of incivility to which he had descended. 
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‘No, sir. The man who can treat cricket and cricketers like 
that is no sportsman. He don’t play the game. That’s proof 
enough for me that he’s jockeyed you, and as to thinking for a 
moment that you could have been in with him—well, I’m sorry 
I spoke.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said, unwilling to quarrel with a person of such 
engaging simplicity. ‘I think you owed me no less. Things 
certainly begin to look fishy, though the fact of his pretences 
about cricket does not actually prove him to have cheated me; 
unless, indeed, he has got his stories from somewhere else. Do 
you know his history ?’ I went on, with commiserative recollec- 
tion of the infirmity so bravely struggled with. ‘If he has behaved 
shiftily in trying to get a living, I suppose we must make 
allowances for him. His trouble must have deranged his moral 
sense.’ 

‘I should have thought,’ said Mr. Benn Burton, with his first 
attempt at a smart phrase, ‘it was his deranged moral sense that 
got him into trouble.’ 

‘That would be very odd in his case,’ said I. 

‘Not at all,’ said Mr. Burton, very downright. ‘It’s what 
usually happens, I believe.’ 

‘You don’t understand me, Mr. Burton. The poor man has 
been suffering from the morphia habit.’ 

‘You don’t understand me, sir. I meant his two years for 
forgery.’ 

The revelation staggered me. I asked for an explanation. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Benn Burton, ‘it’s this way. Didn’t I tell 
you Henderson put me on the track? Tell you what, I’ve learnt 
one thing from you literary chaps, I'll admit. I’ve read Sherlock 
Holmes. That taught me to keep my eyes open, and I’ve been 
doing a little bit of amateur detec. The fact is, I got the 
fellow’s address from Henderson, and as the place wasn’t far 
from where I was lunching, I thought I’d pay him a surprise visit 
before coming on here. It was quite a decent lodging-house in 
Bloomsbury. The slavey left me in the passage while she took my 
name in to a back room, where I could hear loud voices through 
the door. But they stopped when she knocked and went in. After 
@ minute a man came out with a pile of papers of sorts, and went 
down the kitchen stairs. Then back comes the slavey, and asks 
me to step this way and see not my namesake, but his secretary. 
Well, there I found another fellow, quite a youngster this time, 
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who looked in a very bad temper about something or other. “I’ve 
come to see Mr. Ben Burton,” says I. “Oh, well, you can’t see 
him,” says he. “ Why not?” saysI. “ He’s gone out,” says he, 
“and I’ve got to see what you want.” “ Well,” says I, “I’ve 
come to find out who he is and what he is and why he writes about 
cricket under my name. I won’t stand it,” says I. “No more 
will I,” says he. “If you’d been bringing along a cheque or an 
order from some silly editor,” says he, “I’d have gone on; but 
if you’ve come to blow the whole show, I’m sick of it,” says he, 
“and I’m off. So’s he—your name was enough for him.” 

‘The chap was very angry, and went on to tell me that he’d 
been engaged for a month as typewriter by your friend, who now 
declared he was too hard-up to pay him his wages; a mean trick, 
I call it. His work was to copy out stories and articles from 
different magazines, especially American ones, altering them to the 
English spelling—curious point, that—or else his master would 
dictate, generally reading from these magazines. Sometimes he 
dictated his own experiences, and grew so confidential that he told 
the boy a great deal of his private history, among the rest, how 
he had been unjustly condemned and had served two years for 
forgery, asI told you. Used it, apparently, for material in convict 
stories.’ 

‘Didn’t the boy suspect anything all this time?’ I asked. 

I think I can see his mode of operations.’ 

‘He said he never thought about it till the other day, when 
he happened to see a proof lying about of a story he had copied out 
when he first came. Then the fellow’s welshing him of his pay 
settled him. They were just having a jolly good row when I turned 
up. Do you know, I rather pride myself on that little surprise 
visit, If I hadn’t caught the boy just when he was in a rage with 
the fellow, I should never have found all this out.’ 

* Still” said I, not quite so well satisfied with his account of 
his prowess as an amateur detective, ‘ you did not succeed in catch- 
ing the chief culprit ?’ 

‘No, no; the sound of my name was enough for his guilty 
conscience. He was the man who went off down the back stairs 
with all the magazines he had been copying out of. He per- 
suaded the boy to stay and interview me, and promised to set things 
straight if only he would hold on a bit.’ 

‘And the boy? You have got hold of him ?’ 

‘The boy? Oh, well, when I come to think of it, no; not 
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exactly. To tell the truth, I—well, it was uncommon hard lines 
on him ; he quite broke down, poor little chap—I really couldn’t 
help it, I gave him something myself to make up for his loss, with 
a useful word of warning to avoid bad company in future; and 
when we got out of the house, he went one way and I the other.’ 

I was intensely annoyed. It is all very well to yield to the 
promptings of generosity ; but then don’t try to combine it with 
the part of an amateur detective. ‘Are you aware,’ I said slowly, 
“that you discovered a regular factory of fraudulent literature and 
managed to let the chief rogue go off with the proofs of his fraud, 
and actually helped the only witness to disappear ? ” 

As tae unwelcome truth sank into his mind, the real Mr. Burton 
shrank visibly. His jaunty self-assurance scaled off him; he did 
not refer again to the wonderful example of Sherlock Holmes, 
but expressed his abasement by the help of divers sporting meta- 
phors, among which I thought I heard, ‘Stumped, by Jove! off 
a curly slow!’ 

But what ought I todo? What remained to bedone? Doubt- 
less duty, the cold, impersonal sense of public duty, bade one see 
that at all cost due punishment was meted out for the public good 
to this offender against social order. But alas for duty in abstract 
principle! To pursue it sometimes involves a sacrifice of the time, 
the money, the energy, claimed by other more immediately press- 
ing duties—a sacrifice sometimes even of common sense. I have 
never known but one ideal citizen who consistently pursued his 
‘ideal civism’ and ensued it through sense and nonsense. We 
were talking of a novel he wanted to read; I offered to lend it 
him, and next day brought him the volume, which I had acquired 
the last time I was abroad. He took it gingerly in his hand ; 
turned it over; eyed it back, front, and sides with unbending 
judicial glance, and coldly remarked, ‘This is a Tauchnitz, is it 
not?’ ‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘ got it in Paris.’ ‘Then,’ he rejoined, 
in the same unmoved, impartially grave tone, ‘I fear I cannot 
read it,’ and, like a modern Cato, returned the poor contraband 
to my astonished grasp. Glorious churchwarden! Impeccable 
educator of ebullient boyhood! I have my fears, yet may thy 
statuesque immobility of virtue succeed beyond my dubious expec- 
tation in impressing, forming, inspiring, that same ebulliency ! 

In my present case, however, abstract perfection seemed outside 
the range of the practicable. To cut the loss in my own case and 
warn other possible victims must be my decision. It would be 
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difficult to lay hands upon the one useful witness; impossible to 
bring the charge of fraud home without citing chapter and verse 
to prove the ‘ conveyance’ of the story ; search through a wilder- 
ness of magazines without any clue would certainly be costly, 
probably fruitless after all. Shall I confess to a sneaking relief at 
being spared the incalculable worry of prosecuting, underlying a 
very real and natural indignation at being unable to punish the 
rogue ? 

Yi Well,’ I said in conclusion to the crestfallen Mr. Benn Burton, 
‘it was a clever trick and the rogue has got the best of it this time. 
I can see exactly what he did; it entirely accounts for his con- 
tributions being so wonderfully varied in character. He copied 
out stories from the American magazines which have no circulation 
over here, and sent them round to us unsuspecting editors who had 
never had a chance of seeing where they came from. He had the 
great advantage of contributing stuff which had already passed 
muster with some editor on the other side of the Atlantic, so he 
was sure to find some one it suited over here if he tried the corre- 
sponding class of magazine in England ; only, to be sure, he was 
a bit indiscriminate in his choice at first. However, I don’t see 
how I can pin him down this time ; to institute a wild-goose chase 
in the hope of tracking down the original of the story I accepted 
from him would be throwing good money after bad. No doubt 
he has reckoned on us editors’ pressure of business as well as most 
men’s readiness to avoid unnecessary trouble; still, it will be 
strange if, like most petty criminals, he doesn’t grow too bold with 
success and put himself into the hands of the avenger one of these 
days, especially after the general warning I mean to send round 
to-morrow.’ 

Mr. Benn Burton did not prolong his stay. He took his leave 
vowing to hunt down the boy he had so imprudently befriended, 
and I am sure his self-confidence was shaken, because I noted 
next day, with a spice of feeling for which after this lapse of time 
I may express contrition, that he made a pair of spectacles against 
Yorkshire. But from that day to this I heard no more of Mr. Benn 
Burton or the boy or the missing clue, nor did the impostor send 
in any more stories. Whether the boy, whose discovery would 
have given me the clue and brought back the real Mr. Burton 
with revived self-satisfaction, had found honest work elsewhere or 
had fled utterly from London, or under stress of poverty had even 
drifted back to a nefarious alliance with his old employer, I cannot 
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say. Still, with him or without him, the skilfully organised syndi- 
cate for the exploitation of the Great Western Literary Goldfields 
was certainly refloated under another pseudonym. But alas for 
the precariousness of well-laid designs! Perhaps some word of 
warning from me fell upon heedful ears, while, as I had prophesied, 
the successful audacity of Mr. Benjamin Burton prompted him to 
more barefaced pilfering under various aliases. Be that as it may, 
I was still waiting for proofs which came not, when one day the 
legend, ‘ Literary Forger sent to Jail’ caught my eye on that page 
of my morning paper which devotes itself to police reports and 
‘other paragraphs of social interest. It was my superingenious 
friend. He had lifted an article entire from one London paper 
and boldly disposed of it to the editor of another. His plea that 
he thought it very good did not avail to save him from another 
term of imprisonment for obtaining money under false pretences. 

As the ‘St. Martin’s’ is not likely to publish ‘Memoirs of a 
Misdemeanant,’ or ‘Peeps into Prison, by One who has Been There,’ 
I think I have seen the last of Mr. Benjamin Burton in my editorial 
capacity. 

LeonaRD Hux .ey. 








